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VALUABLE. GIFT BOOKS. 





The. Three Musketeers. 
ur DUMAS. An édition de luxe (limited to 750 copies). 3 With 250 


ALEXAND! 
a yb) by Maurice Leloir. In two ee royal uckram, 
with specially designed cover, in box, $12.00, 


The Dawn of Civilization. 


AND CHALDAA.) ‘By Prof. MasPpro. Edited by the Rev. Prof. Savor. 
ransiated from the French by M. ro MoCLuas. With Map and over 470 


By 


illustra’ Quarto. Cloth, $7.50 
Popular Astronomy, 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAVENS, AMILLE FLAMMARION. Trans- 


Jd. ELLarp Gorg, F, R. A. 8. With alan 8 plates and 288 illustrations. 


oth, $4.50. 
Schools and [asters of Sculpture. 


8v0. 


By A. G. RADOLIFFE, author of “Gehools and Masters of Painting.” With 35 


full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $8.00. 
The Farmer’s Boy. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘‘ The Country School in Bow England,” 
With 64 Illustrations by the author. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 


WIL.iaM Martin Conway, M. A., F. R. G. 8., Vice-President of the Alpine 
Club, formerly Professor of Art in University College, L il. ith 
800 Illustrations by A. D. MOCORMICK, and a Map. $10.00. 


The United States of America. 


A Study of the American Commonwealth, its Natural Resources, People, 
Industries, Manufactures, Commerce, and ite Work in ‘Literature, 
Science, Pare and Self-Government. Edited NATHANIEL 8. 
wag D., Professor of Geology in Harvard University. In two vol- 

al 8vo. With Maps and 150 full-page Lilustrations, Oloth, 
$10.00. "Bold only by subscription.) 


A History of the United States Navy. 


From 1775 to 1894, By EpGar STANTON MACLAY, A, M. With Technical Revis- 
ion by Lieut. Roy C. Smira, U.8.N. In two With 
Mai 8vo. Oho, $7.00, 


In the Track of the Sun. 


READINGS FROM THE DIARY OF A GLOBE TROTTER. BY FREDERICK DIODATI 
THOMPSON. Profusely illustrated with Engravings from Photogra - 
andfrom Drawings by HaAkRY FENN. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6 


Memoirs Illustrating the History of Napoleon I. 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE FRANQGOIS DE avers, Fs Private Secre- 
tary to NAPOLEON, Edited by his Grandson, B LEON JOSEPH 
DE MénEvAL. With Portraits and Autograph Letters, In three vol- 
umes. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00, 


Collected Essays. 


By Tuomas H, Huxizy. New complete edition, with revisions, the Essays 
being grouped according to general subject, In nine volumes, a new 
sn accompanying each volumes. i12mo. Cioth, $1.25 per 

ume, 


vo Clo 








ps, Diagrams and Illustrations. 


Great Commanders Series. 


Brief Biographies, of the highest order of excellence, of distinguished Amer- 
icae oinaey and naval men, from Saaenere to Sheridan, Edited by 
fen re GRANT WiLs0nN. Each 12mo, Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The volumes of this series thus far issued, all of bp have received the 
wanes oe from authoritative : Admiral Farragut, 
W oe in A. T, MAHAN, U.S. N.; Gene Taylor, by General 0. O. HowARD, 
8. General Jackson, by JaMges PaRTon; General eee, ys Captain 
PRanois V. V. GREENE, U. 8. A.; General Jd. &. Johnston, by Romane ©. HuGuss; 
General Thomas, by Henry ¥ Ooprse, LL.D.; General 
J. Wrigur; General Washington, by General BRADLEY Lemon; ie: ema 
w Firznvecs Lee; General Hancock, by General FRANCIS A. 








The Presidents of the United States. 


eedes By om Sab og CaRL Scuurz, WimiiiamM BE, Rvusser., Dawren C. 
GILMAN, W ALTER PHELPS, Rosert C. Winraror, Gzorax BAN- 
OROFT, Joun ay, Hay, and Others. ited by James Grant Witsow. With 
7 Rag 4 . wenerun facsimile Letters, and other illustrations. 8vo. 
» $3.50. 


Paul and Virginia, 


By BERNARDIN DE SAINT-PIBERE. With a Bio hical Sketch erous 
Illustrations by Maurice Leloir. idmo. Sicth, $1 $1.50. — 


Songs of the Soil. 


By Frank L. STanTON. With a Preface JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
Cloth. gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 7” — 


In Gold and Silver. 


ease eer mamas “pence! Wy one Tae Gow 
6 ry,” y ns, 0. t 
$2.00. ‘Also, } limited ddition de tt luge; on Japanese vellum, $5.00, oo. rome 

Contents: The Golden Rug of Kermansbih; Wafders of the Woods; A 
Shadow upon the Pool; The Silver Fox of Hunt’s Hollow. 


Treatise on American Football. 


By A. A. 8taaG and A. L, recame. With Diagrams illustrat: ov 
Plays. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. - ee 


By Gores H. ELLWANG 


IMPORTANT FICTION. 


veneers AUNT. By Mus, Everard Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author 

A Social Departure,” An American Girl in London,” e Simple 

Cavenpennal a Memeahib,” and * A Daughter of To-day.” With many 
TIliustrations, 12mo. Cloth, (Nearly .) 


THE MANXMAN. By Hatt Caine, authorot “The Deamster,” ‘Capt'n Davy's 
—_e" “The Scapegoat,” etc, Fourth edition. 12mo. Cloth, 


THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Capen. 


Manxman” i2mo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE LILAC SUNBONNET. i ilatiaes By 8. R. Crooxert, author of ‘The 
a it Minister,” “The Raiders,” etc, Second Edition. 128mo. Oloth, 


New edition. Uniform with “The 


A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mre. W. K. CLivrorp, author of wn Letters 
of a Worldly Woman,” “Aunt Anne,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 81.50. 


nonne hotke e2.08 RED LAMP. By A. Conan DoYLE. Second pe sl 12mo, 


inten By the Hon Pars LAWL&S8, author of “Grania,” “ Hurrish,” 
etc. mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anruony Hors, a of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” etc. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


CLEOPATRA. A Romance, sf GEORGE Esers, aushor ‘ie “Uarda,” “An 
— Princess,” etc. Intwo volumes, 16mo, Oloth, $1.50; paper‘ 
cents. 


r NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


CHRIS, THE MODEL-MAKER. A Story of New York. By Wiittam ©. Srop 
DARD, guthor of ** Livtle Smoke,” * On ae. a Frontier,” ete. With 6 
full-page Iilustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1 


THE PATRIOT SCHOOLMASTER. By sgl mt by yb Bo author of 
“The Boys of Greenway Court,” “In the Boyhood of Linco With 
6 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
image AND SOMERS. By MoLuy Ex.ior SEAWELL, author of “Paul 
“Little Jarvis,” etc, With 6 full-page lilustrations, i12mo, 
, $1. 


MADaLEyES, BRBCUE. A Shore toe Girls and Boys. by 
ge Dy ane” * Straight On, 
iol ig ys 


THE GOLDEN FAIRY BOOK, oat 110 Illustrations by H, i. Mitian. 
Square 12mo. th, $2.00, 


JEANNE SCHULTZ, 
et. With many 





\ (” Send for a copy ( free) of the holiday number o 


Sor holiday gifts, with specimen illustrations, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Ave. New York. 





A ppletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing detailed descriptions of the above and numerous 
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T. Y. CROWELL & COMPANY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbe Daniel (The). 


By Anpré Tuevrizt. Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. Photogravure frontispiece, 
rubricated title-page, and 25 exquisite half- 
tone illustrations. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


ies (The) and Sketch 


By Wasuineton Irvine. Printed on fine 
paper and illustrated with 42 reproductions 
of photographs and original illustrations 
by eminent artists. Photogravure frontis- 
eces. 2 volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
8.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Edited by Mowsray Morris. Printed 
from new — on’ fine paper, with 84 
portraits, Photogravure frontispleces. 2 


volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00;. 


white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $6.00. 


Building of Character (The). 


a Rev. J. R. Mittzr, D.D., author of: 


king the Most of Life,” ete. 16mo, 
white back, gilt top, boxed, $1.00; white 
and gold, gilt. edges, $1.25; levant moroc- 
00, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50.’ 


Count of Monte Cristo (The). 


By Arexanpre Dumas. Complete and 
accurate tion. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper. With 18 new illus- 
trations by Frank T. Merrill. Photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 2 volumes, 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $8.00; white back, gilt top, 
$3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Faber’s Hymns. 


With 50 illustrations by L. J. Briweman. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Famous Leaders Among Men. 


By Saran K. Botron, author of ‘ Poor 

Boys who became Famous,” etc. With 

ts of Napoleon, Wendell Phillips, 

mas Arnold, Charles Kingsley, and 

others. 12mo, cloth, uniform with pre- 
vious volumes, $1.50. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 


By Anywa H. and Huytineron Suita, New 

dition. Illustrated with 16 portraits of 
eminent divines andauthors. 16mo, white 
and colors, gilt edges, $1.25. 


History of the Christian Church. 


By H. ©. Sxetpon, Professor in Boston 
s10.0 5 volumes. 8yo, per set, 


The Early Church. $2.00.. 

The Medieval Church. $2.00. 
Modern Church, PartI. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part II. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part III. $2.00. 


Life and Inventions of Thomas 
A. Edison (The). 


By W. K. L. Dioxsoy and Ayron1a Diox- 
son. With oumerous drawings und photo- 
graphs. 4to, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.50. 


Milton’s Complete Poetical 
Works. 


With introduction by Davin Masson, and 
biographical sketch by N. H. Dole. 
Printed on fine paper, with 84 illustrations. 
Photogravure frontispieces. 2 volumes, 
12mo, cloth, $3.00; white back, $3.00; 
half calf, $6.00. 


Pelleas and Melisande. 


A drama by Mavuriog Mazrreriivox, the 
Flemish Shakespeare. Translated by 
rity Winslow. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works 


With introduction by Prof. Cuarizes Exior 
Norton. Carefully edited with explana- 
tory notes. Printed from new plates on 
fine paper. With 84 illustrations by emi- 
nent artists. Photogravure frontispieces, 
2 volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
white back, gilt top, $8.00 ; half calf, gilt 
top, $6.00. 


Three Musketeers (The). 


By AtexanprE Dumas. With new intro- 
duction by his son, and 250 illustrations by 
Maurice Leloir. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. Complete and accurate transla- 
tion, 2 volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific 
Progress. 


A series of lectures by Wm. Norra Rios, 
Professor of Geology in Wesleyan Uni- 
veisity. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Handy Volume Classics. 


Photogravure frontispieces and titles, and 
illustrations by the best artists. Vellum 
cloth, gilt top, $0.75; Parti-cloth, gilt top, 
$0.75; silk, gilt edge, $1.00; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.25; half calf, gilt top, $2.00; 
half levant, gilt top, $2.25. 
This wonderfully popular series now com- 
prises 44 volumes of choice works in Prose 
and Poetry, representing a variety that 
age td almost every cultured taste. 
he additions this season are as follows: 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
Bron. 


Favorite Poems. Selected from English 
and American Authors. 

Light of Asia (The). 
ARNOLD. 


Nature. Addresses ani Lectures. By 
Rarra Watpo Emerson. 


Representative Men. By Ratpx Wa.po 
Emerson. 


Tartarin on the Alps. By A:pruonsz 
Dauner. 


By Lorp 


By Sm Epvwi 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COPIPANY, 
46 East Fourteenth St., NEW YORK. 





a as 


100 Purchase St., BOSTON. 





——— 


A MODEL BIOGRAPHY, 


George William Curtis. 
In the series of American’Men of Letters, 


By Epwarp Cary, with a Portrait. 

gilt top, $1.25. 

This book, which the Boston Gazette cali’ 
‘a model biography, coneise, clear and com- 
prehensive,” commemorates one of the finest 
and noblest characters in American history, 
It has already reached a second edition, 
The following volumes have previously been 

ublished in the excellent series of American 
en of Letters. 


Washington Irving. 
WARNER. 
Noah Webster. By Horace E. Souppzer. 


Henry D. Thoreau. By Franx B. San. 
BORN. " 


George Ripley. By O. B. Frorninenam. 
J. Fenimore Cooper. By T. R. Lovuns- 


16mo, 


By Caries Dupiey 


BURY. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By T. W. Hie- 
GINSON, » 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By O. W. 
HoLMEs. 


Edgar Allan Poe. by Gro. E. Woopsrrry. 


Nathaniel Parker Willis. By Henry A 
BRERs. 


Benjamin Franklin. By Jonny B. MoMas- 
TER. 


William Cullen Bryant. *By Jonn Bias- 
LOW. 


William Gilmore Simms. By Wittus 
P. Trent. 


Each volume, with Portrait, 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


HAMERTON’S 
BOOKS. 


‘* Readers of Mr. Hamerton’s works have 
acquired a well-grounded confidence that he 
will touch no subject of which he has not 
something fresh or original or instructive to 
say, and that whatever he does say will be 
said in a manner which of itself would suffice 
to attract and hold the attention.” 








Wenderholme. 
Modern Frenchmen. 
Life of J. M. W. Turner. 


A Painter’s Camp. 
Thoughts About Art. 
The Intellectual Life. 
Chapters on Animals. The Graphic Arts. 
Round My House. Human Intercourse. 
The Sylvan Year and the Landscape. 
Unknown River. 
Portfolio Papers, French and English. 


14 vols. Cloth. $2.00 each. 
Oaford Style, $1.50 each. Llalf calf, $50.00 
per set. 


ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS. 


A Treatise Critical and Practical. ‘Illus- 
trated with Etchings printed in Paris 
under the supervision of Mr. HamErron. 
A new revised and enlarged edition. 
8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 





POSTPAID ON RECHIPT OF PRIOB#. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
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Scribner’s New Religious Books 





THE MESSIAH OF 
THE GOSPELS 


By Prof. C. A, Briggs. 
$2.00. 


8vo, 


+ 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION 
OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Alexander B. Bruce. 8vo, 

$2.00. 


~*~ 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


Their Rise and Early Progress. 
Lectures by A. C. Thomp- 
son, I2mo, $1.75. 


THE 
JOHANNINE THEOLOGY 
A Study of the Doctrinal Con- 

tents of the Gospel and Epis- 
tles of the Apostle John. By 
George B. Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D. 8vo, $2.00. 
a 
GENESIS AND 
SEMITIC TRADITION 
By Prof. John D. Davis, Ph.D. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $1.50. 


& 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 
Vol, III, Supplement. 





By W. 
G.T.Shedd,D.D. 8vo,$4.00. 


Prof. Briggs’s new volume has a special 
value and interest for the Advent season. 
It takes up the ideals presented in the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy of the Old Testa- 
meut,” and traces their development in New 
Testament prophecy. Tle method and scope 
of the work are entirely original, and it is 
full of fresh statements of the dodtrine of the 
person and work of Christ as the result of the 
new point of view that is taken. 


‘*It will be welcomed by the large con- 
stituency which has been gained by Dr. 
Bruce’s previous volumes, and it is one of 
his best books. He has the art of stating his 
points well, and making them clear and un- 
exceptionable.”—Boston Herald. 


This new volume by the author of ‘‘ Mora- 
vian Missions” presents a clear, concise, and 
comprehensive view of Protestant mission 
work in various quarters of the world from 
the period of the Reformation down 'to the 
close-of the last century, and continuing the 
course of the Dutch, Danish, and Moravian 
missions into the early part of the present 
century. 


‘* We welcome the volume asa clear, un- 
prejudiced, and thoroughly scholarly inter- 
pretation. John’s writings are approuched in 
a spirit of fresh, full, though always reverent 
inquiry.” — The ‘Outlook. 


‘* His endeavor is to clear up obscurities in 
the conelusions proclaimed in Assyriology, 
to set inaclear light whatever is trustworthy, 
and to compare the story with the Hebrew 
narrative. The caution of the well-balanced 
critic is obvious everywhere, and the work 
does good service in clarifying the subject.” 
— COongregationalist. 


‘* As a defense of the Augustinian theology 


“Dr. Shedd’s great and laborious work de- 


serves praise for its gp te learning and 
dialectic skill.”—J. Tribune. 


VRSEERB 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Gould’s 
Illustrated 
Dictionary 


AREFERENCE BOOK 
for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Newspaper Offices, 
Biologists, Chemists, 
Physicians, Dentists, 
Druggists, Lawyers, 

Medicine, Biology Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. Bouton, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 


8 WEST 28TH 87., N. Y¥. 


CHOIGE NEW IMPORTATIONS, 








aup Half Morocco, . . Net, $1000 
Half Russia, Thumb 
Allied Sciences. | “Tudex, .’. . . Net, $12.00 


&@ Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WatnuT Stacer, PHILADELPHIA. 





BOOKS When calling please ask for Mr, Grant 
AT GIVEN AWAY “pretty metal 


with every purchase over $1.00. 
LIBERAL — buying books write for quota- 


An assortment of catalogues 
DISCOUNTS sn2's pst godend ao of books at reduced 
# sent for ro-cent stamp. 


F, E. GRANT, Books, 
7 West 





‘est 42 Street, NEW YORK. 
Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
A ouperh pn roong of wag ot oa and Miscellaneous 
fare an Boo 























New Gift Books. 


The handsomest of the season. 


NAPLES: THE GIy OF PARTHENOPE 


irons. By CLARA ERSKINE ©) EMENT. 
Tilustrated with 20 ae es in photogravure 
of scene: in and aroun aples, Small 8vo, band- 
some binding. $3.00 
A new com ion volume to ‘ LILY OF THR ARNO,’ 
‘GENOA THE SUPERB’ and ‘ QUEEN OF THE ADHIATIOC.’ 


THE SALON OF 189 The new volume of 

. the greatest art an- 
nual of the > ¥ Over 100 photogravure illustrations 
—INOLUDING 4 IN COLOKS—of the prize paintings of 
this year’s Salon exhibits. Imprrial 8vo, red silk 
cloth, with the golden palette design. 10.00 


KENILWORTH, 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, ctiscydicions 


of two of Scott’s grand historical novels, edited by 
ANDREW LANG, and magnificently illustrated in 
etchiog and photogravure by AbD. L 
others, All 'e on Japanese paper. 
handsomely bound. Zach 2 vols. 
Companion editions to our issues of Romoia, Last 
Days or Pomegit, Rienzi and IvANHOB. 


AMERICA’S GODFATHER, oft meries 


Vespuccl. By VIRGINIA W, JOHNSON. eta yy eg 
with 20 full-page plates in half-tone. Small 
handsome cloth cover, ay 


ALAUZR and 
Small 8yo, 
$6.00 





The above for sale by booksellers, generally, or sent by 
mail, POBTPAID, on receipt of price by the publishers 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1895 


Will contain a new Serial, 
twelve numbers, entitled 


A SINGULAR LIFE, 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Studies in Great Literature, 

New Figures in Literature and Art. 
Studies of men and women who are coming 
forward into public notice. 


International Papers, 
A series of articles treating of existing re- 
lations and historical passages between the 
United States and other countries. 


Contemporaneous European Affairs. 
Discussions of important questions and 
leaders of Europe. 

Political History, 

‘Such papers as Dr. Frederic Bancroft’s dis. 
cussion of Seward’s Attitude toward Com- 
promise and Secession. 


Political and Industrial Questions, 
Treating with special knowledge and im- 
partiality topics of commanding interest in 
American political and indus life, 

Education. 

Special regard will be paid to this subject 
orms. 





to rua through 





Rare a © ks, bag Blame meoty selections in its varied fi 
se vera a ole pote gs + ond silt be sent | AN ANNOUNCESIENT OF IMPORTANCE 
to any address on application. During 1895 Dr. John Fiske will furnish a 
Also all pow) new French Novels, and Fine Art pub-| geries of historical papers entitled 
, _, FRENCH CALENDARS FOR 1095. Virginia and Hor Neighbors. 
TERMS : 4.00 
: aero natin: " ith new tease porta of White 
INTEREST to AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS « yy! nl Here imaraon, Lonayei Swe 
ibissed aud competent crigcem aod advice. he || | Powal Note and, Money are atthe risk a ihe sender, 
your MS. to, Jie York Berean of Revi oe order or registered letter to “ 
in " 
corsed by our jeading why tang Address, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
DB. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. : 













11 East 17th Street, New York, ~ 
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Books for the Holiday Season. 





Colonial Days and Dames. 

By Anne Ho.iincswortH WuartTon, author of 
“Through Colonial Doorways.” Illustrated, 
12mo, Cloth extra, $1.25. adztion de Luxe, 
limited to the number of subscribers. $3.50. 


The extraordinary success of ‘‘ Through Colonial Doorways” 
has caused the authoress to prepare another book on the same 
lines, which, like it, deals with colonial personages and incidents. 
The Hdition de Luxe will be profusely illustrated by portraits 
and sketches, while the small-paper edition has the necessary 
number of illustrations to make a delightful Christmas gift. 


The Colonial Library. 
CotoniaL Days anD DamMEs 
THROUGH CoLoniaL Doorways. 

Two-volumes. - 12mo. In box. $2.50. 


The Birds About Us. 


By Cuartes Conrap Assort, M.D., author of 
“Recent Rambles,” “ Travels in a Tree-Top,” 
etc. Illustrated with upward of seventy-five 
Bird Portraits. 1- volume. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00, 


For every lover of birds. It is written ina familiar and genial 
style, and is not burdened with technicalities, while being 
accurate in every particular. 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the 
World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 1 vol- 
‘ume. Crown 8vo. Uniform with Reader's 
Reference Library. Half morocco, $2.50. 


This book does not claim to be Cupartive. Its aim has been 
to tell everything that may be re ly wanted about every 
place likely to be looked for. 


Liber Amoris. 
By Wiuuiam Hazuitr. Edition limited to 400 
for England and roo for America. Price, 
$6.00 net. 


A newly printed edition containing numerous passages omit- 
ted in the editions of 1823. The volume will contain a fine repro- 
duction of William Bewick’s chalk drawing of William Hazlitt, a 
facsimile of a letter from Hazlitt to Rathmore, and one of Sarah 
Walker to Hazlitt (the only one known to exist). 3 


Early English Ballads. 

Chosen by R. Brimtey Jounson. Illustrated 
by W. Cubitt Cooke. Illustrated with about 
two hundred illustrations. 4 volumes. 16mo. 
Cloth, $5.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


The text of the Old Ballads has been caretully prepared from 
the original sources in each case, though the spelling is modern- 
ized so far as can be done without injuring the rhythm or accentu- 
ation. Brief historical and explanatory notes to many of the 
ballads are added to the Table of Contents; and the meanings of 
obsolete terms are explained in footnotes. 

Published in connection with Dent & Co. 





The Sketch-Book. 

By WasuincTon Irvinc. Mew Edition. IMllus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood, from Orig- 
inal Designs. 2 volumes, 8vo. Cloth extra, 
gilt top, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


The illustrations of this edition were made for the Artist 
Edition, the type is new, and the size is suitable for the library 
and the table, sere the most desirable edition of this popular 
classic now published. 


The Marquis de La Fayette 
In THE War OF THE REVOLUTION; with some 
Account of the Attitude of France toward the 
War of Independence. By CHARLEMAGNE 
Tower, Jr. LL.D. 2 volumes. Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut. 


In treating of La Fayette’s services in: America, Mr, Tower 
has used many unpublished letters in private collections and in 
the ‘*Papers of the Old Congress.” In writing of the campaign 
of 1781, which he has naturally made one of the most important 
portions of his book, as in that campaign La Fayette acted en- 
tirely on his own judgment, exercising as he did an independent 
command, Mr. Tower has enjoyed exceptional advantages, as he 
was so fortunate as to obtain letters showing almost daily the 
movements of Lafayette until joined by Washington previous to 
the siege of Yorktown, making a most valuable contribution to 
the military history of the Revolution. 


History of the French Revolution. 

By Louis Apo.tpHe Tilers, ex-Prime Minister 
of France. Translated, with Notes and Illus- 
trations from the most authentic sources, by 
Frederic Shoberl. Mew Edition, printed-from 
new type, with forty-one Illustrations on Steel, 
engraved by William Greatbatch. 5 volumes, 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00 per volume; half morocco, 
$5.00 per volume. 


This Edition will be uniform with the New Edition of Thiers's 
‘* History of the Consulate and the Empire of France,” and will 
be oo in monthly volumes, commencing September, 1894. 
Subscriptions will be received for complete sets cate by all book- 
sellers and the publishers. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire 

of France. 

By Louis Apo.trHue TuieErs, ex-Prime Minister 
of France. Translated from the French, with 
the sanction of the: author, by D. Forbes 
Campbell. An entirely Mew Edition, printed 
from new type and illustrated with thirty-six 
Steel Plates printed from the French originals. 
Now complete in 12 octavo volumes, with 
thirty-six Steel Plates. Cloth, $36.00; half 
morocco, gilt top, $60.00. 


The only good edition of the English translation has long been 
out of print, and the present publishers, in connection with an 
English house, have brought out a limited edition to meet the 
demand of the libraries and book-buyers. The last volume of 
this sumptuous edition has just been issued. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


(CONTINUED.) 


NO LIBRARY CAN BE COMPLETE WITHOUT THESE 


Standard Reference Works. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, and 
Supplement, 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and Amert- 
can Authors, Living and Deceased. By 8. Austin ALLIBONE, 
LL.D. With Supplement. By Joun Foster Kirk, LL.D. 
The entire work containing the Names and History of over 
Eighty-three Thousand Authors. Complete in five imperial 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $87.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, 
$50.00; half calf, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. srr 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


As a work of ready reference for the student, as a handy beok of 
facts and statistics in a business office or school-room, as a 
guide in the home library, swrpasses all others. It is twenty 
years later than any of its competitors, and is really a new 
work, All the articles have been entirely rewritten or revised, 
and thousands of new ones incorporated. The type is clear 
and of a beautiful cut; the numerous illustrations are remark- 
ably fine, and the maps show not only all the countries of the 
globe, but also all the States and Territories of the United 
States. In ten volumes, Per set, in cloth binding, $80.00; 
sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World, 


Epiri0n or 1898. Revised and enlarged, with Latest Census Returns. 
Acomplete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of 
the World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent 
and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the 
ees Invaluable to the Student, Teacher, itor, Lawyer, 

ibrary, and all who desire authentic information concerning 
their own and other countries. Nearly 8,000 pages. Royal 
octavo, Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $15.00. ith Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Contains Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Coun- 
tries, and accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, 
and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their 
names in the Different Languages in which they occur. By 
Josep Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. It is really a cyclopedia within 
itself, including every character that has strong claims to our 
notice, either from public notoriety or lasting celebrity. Royal 
octavo, Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $15.00. With Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


Unabridged Quarto 
Dictionary. 


Sheep, marbled edges, $10.00; half Turkey morocco, marbled 
$12.00; half Russia, marbled edges, $12.00; half Russia, ver- 
million edges, $12.50; full Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; full 
Russia, vermillion edges, $16.50; full big < marbled edges, 
$16.00; full Turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. The above 
styles with Denison’s Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s 








THE VARIORUM EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, 
Ph,D., LL.D., L.H.D, 





Royal Octavo Volumes. Superfine toned paper. Extra cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt top. $4.00 per volume. 


The volumes already issued are 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Vol. L. of the Variorum Edition. 


MACBETH, 


of the Variorum Edition, 


HAMLET. 


@. VOLS.) 
Vols. ITI, and IV. of the Variorum Edition. 


KING LEAR. 
Vol. V. of the Varorium Edition. 


OTHELLO. 
Vol. VI. of the Variorum Edition, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Vol. VII. of the Variorum Edition. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Vol. VIIL. of the Variorum Edition. 


THE TEMPEST, 
Vol. LX. of the Variorum Edition. 


Vol. I. 





IN PREPARATION. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 





‘‘ America has the honor of having produced the very best and 
most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great national 
poet. For text, illustration, commentery, and criticism it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The editor, Mr. Horace Howard Furness of 
Philadelphia, combines with the patience and accuracy of the textual 
scholar an industry which has overlooked nothing of value that has 
been written about Shakespeare by the German and French as well 


| as English commentators and critics; and what is of no less moment, 


he possesses in himself a rare delicacy of literary a ation and 
breadth of judgment, disciplined by familiarity with all that is best 
in the literature of antiquity as well as of modern times, which 
he brings to bear on notes with great effect.”—Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine. 
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Men, Women and Books 


Way bo GuHosts walk at Christmas? What seduction hath 
Yule Tidé for these phantastic fellows, that it lures them from 
their warm. fireplaces? Is it that the cool snow is grateful 
after the fervors of their torrid zone, where even the pyrometer 
would fail to record the temperature? Is it that Dickens is 
responsible for the season, and that Marley’s ghost has set 
the fashion among the younger spooks? The ghost of Ham- 
let’s father was not so timed: he walked in all weathers. 
Perhaps it is the supernatural associations of Christmas that 
create the atmosphere in which ghosts live and move and 
have their being. Or perchance it is at the season of family 
reunion that the thoughts turn most naturally to vacant 
chairs and the presence that once filled them. Or is it that 
the ghosts walk for me alone, by reason that Christmas al- 
ways brings me haunting thoughts of them? For my youth 
was nursed upon the “ penny dreadfuls”’ of an age that knew 
not Chums, nor the Boys’ Own Paper. They were not so 
very dreadful, those “‘ penny dreadfuls,” though dreadfully 
disrespectful to schoolmasters, who were wont to rend them 
in pieces in revenge. The heroes of the stories began to 
urge on their wild career in the schoolroom, where they ex- 
ecuted practical jokes that would have gladdened the heart 
of Mr. Gilbert’s merry Governor; the jokers were never 
found out unless they confessed to spare another: boy’s feel- 
ings, and then the schoolmaster was so touched that he 
spared theirs. After passing through five forms and upset- 
ting them all, they arrived at the sixth form, which de- 
manded a new volume to itself, called, let us say, “ Tom 
Tiddler’s Schooldays Continued,” and mainly deyoted to 
cigars.and flirtation. “Tom Tiddler at College” followed— 
all “ wines.” and proctor-baiting, with Tom Tiddler as stroke 
in the victorious ’Varsity eight. “Tom Tiddler Abroad” 
was the next title, for the chronicle of a popular hero would 
run on for years and years; and in this section red Indians 
and wild beasts were rampant. 

’*T were long to trace the fortunes of Tom Tiddler in al! their 
thrilling involutions; but when he had painted the globe redhe 
married and settled down. And then began “ Young Tom Tid- 
ler’s Schooldays,” “ Young Tom Tiddler’s Schooldays Con- 
tinued,” “Young Tom Tiddler Abroad,” and all the weekly 
round of breathlessness ; and never was proverb truer than that 
the young cock cackles as the old cock crows. By the time in- 
terest palled in the son a new generation of readers had arisen, 
and the unblushing paper commenced to run “ Tom Tiddler’s 
Schooldays” again. So went the whirligig. But at Christ- 
mas, when the blue-nosed waits carol in the cold and boys 
have extra pennies, Tom Tiddler himself slunk into the 
background, lost in the ample folds of a ** Double Number,” 
the same blazoned impudently, as though it did not demand 
double money. But the extra pennyworth was all ghosts : 
ghosts, ghosts, ghosts; full measure pressed down and run- 
ning over; not your Ibsenian shadows of heredity, but real, 
live ghosts, handsomely appointed, with chains and groans 
and wavy wardrobes. They lived in moated granges and 


ivy-wreathed castles, and paced snowy terraces or dark, deso- _ 


late corridors There was no talk then of psychic manifesta- 
tions, or auras, or telepathy, or spiritual ether. 
solid realities in those days of the double number. 


From spirits to “ Hannele” is an easy transition, for this 
“Dream Poem ” which William Archer has translated from 
the German of Gerard Hauptmann is all visions and angels. 
This is the sort of play I should like to see on our English 
stage—a play with a new formula, a play written for the sake 





Ghosts were 


of an idea, not of an actor-manager, a play that springs out 
of the poetic imagination, not out of an order to fit an actor, 
who is measured for a new play as for a new coat. But a 
new formula we are not likely to get till the man-of-letters 
returns to the stage. German authors are fast replacing the 
French as British dramatists. Our plays will soon be made 
in Germany, which began by giving us farces, and will end 
by supplying our serious drama, Several of our managers 
have Sudermann in contemplation, and Hauptmann (an 
Austrian) is bound to come, too. His great drama, “ Die 
Weber,” which had not yet been produced when Mr. Archer 
wrote his introduction, has been fevering Berlin, if I am to 
believe my German friends. Dealing with labor-troubles in 
Silesia in the Forties, it seems to make for Social Democracy 
or Socialism, and so was forbidden by the police. The printed 
version was confiscated, and copies passed secretly from 
hand to hand, to be perused only in the dead of night. But 
by proceeding to the highest court of appeal, the Deutsches 
Theater was at last given permission to produce the piece, 
on the ground that, as it was a fashionable theatre, its au- 
dience would ‘not be excited by the socialism of the play. 
Naturally, on the first night Democracy was found in pos- 
session of the house. It had bought up the whole pit, and 
the leaders were in the stalls (as leaders of Democracy always 
will be). The furore of the first night may be imagined, 
‘“‘ Hannele,” though it has lacked the advantages of suppres- 
sion, has been scarcely less successful. And though the Phil- 
istines among the critics have laughed over it, it is among 
the finest and freshest things that have been done in our 
day. Merely a poetical idealisation and dramatic objectifi- 
cation of the thoughts and hallucinations of a dying girl 
in a pauper refuge, it has the pathos and the beauty with 
which only genius can transfigure the sordidness of things. 
It is the inner poetry of a newspaper paragraph. A girl of 
fourteen, brutalised and beaten by her drunken stepfather, 
throws herself into a pond, is fished out, and is taken to the 
workhouse, where she dies. That is the sort of thing we read 
in our penny museum of horrors. That is how the reporter 
sees it; for the man of genius such a paragraph may open 
out and blossom into tragedy and pathos as great as Lear's, 
Externally there is only a poor, ragged child lying on the 
workhouse bed, and a docter bending over her with a stetho- 
scope. But Hauptmann interprets for us how death looks 
from within the child’s brain; he shows us the panorama of 
her puerile psychology, her fancies and vanities and mem- 
ories, her hopes and her terrors, her naive visions of Para- 
dise, her subtle fusion of Jesus with her beloved school- 
master. 
‘* All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me,” 

And this beautiful dream-poem, so tender and reverent and 
pitiful and true, is what Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry of New York, 
who stopped its production at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
denounced as “a revolting and horrible travesty of a re- 
surrection, perfectly shocking, and at variance with public 
decency, * * ® awful blasphemy!” What awful blas- 
phemy! Mr. Gerry should be haled up by the public 
prosecutor, Blasphemy lies not in the exposition, but 
in the profanation of sacred things, as in many a farcical 
comedy that arrides the censor. Truly says Mr. Hall 


Caine :—“ All characters are sacred to the true artist, and 
the artist who wrongs even the least and worst is commit- 
ting as grievous an outrage on humanenature as he who 
makes a travesty of the greatest and best in ‘history. * * * 
Are we to have all the impure and ignoble characters of the 
world, or else the weak and indifferent nonentities, and only 












keep our hands off the great men and the noble women, the 
saints and the gods?” 

There are no dréams in ‘‘ John-a-Dreams,” Mr. C. Had- 
don Chambers’s latest success at the Haymarket Theatre, 
nor does it register any advance in his art. The name calls 
up a central figure from whose weakness springs the strength 


of the play. But the promise of subtlety, suggested by the . 


title and by some original touches in the opening acts, is not 
borne out, and the strong dramatic scene of the opium- 
drugging of the hero by his rival, which is the climax of the 
action, derives but little of its interest from the personality 
of Harold Wynn. Of this Mr. Chambers was aware, for he 
wished to call his play “Two Men and a Woman.” The 
woman in question is a somewhat nebulous but lofty-souled 
singer who was once a sinner, doubtless through the baneful 
influence of the “Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” to which play 
this seems designed as an antidote. But, as with John.a- 
Dreams, Kate Cloud’s individuality has no organic relation 
to the story. Time was when “ The-New Magdalen”’ flut- 
tered the dove-cotes: to-day the glorification of Magdalen is 
accepted as a matter of course, so Christian are we grown, 
or so cynical—for extremes meet. There is excellent comedy 
in the play, but here, too, there is no organic relation to the 
story. All the comic bits might have been lumped together 
and played as a curtain-raiser without affecting the plot. The 
real merit of “ John-a-Dreams” lies in its exposition of a 
dramatic story, which, with welcome touches of poetry ani 
wit, keeps curiosity on the gui vive throughout. Mr. Tree 
was picturesque and at times flamboyant, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell was artistically reticent and natural. Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould, Herbert Ross and C, Cartwright divided the 
rest of the male honors, and all the other feminine tricks 
were taken by Miss Janett Steer. 
* * * 


What with our Hauptmanns and Ibsens, our Maeterlincks 
and Jokais, our Valdes’ and Bjérnsons, this may fairly be en- 
titled the age of eclecticism; yet the literature whose earliest 
manifestations are most treasured in every household is the 
literature whose later manifestations have been most neg- 
lected by the world—I mean, Hebrew literature. Part of 
the neglect is explicable. The Bible is so colossal an expres- 
sion of the Hebrew genius that it overshadows all later prod- 
ucts; and, indeed, though Hebrew has never ceased to be 
written, the literary value of post-Biblical literature, com- 
pared with such masterpieces as “Job” and “ Ruth,” is not 
extraordinary. Moreover, but few people have Hebrew, and 
so the dust has lain in peace over a good deal of meritorious 
poetry that has never even got itself a place in the festival 
liturgies of Judaism. It was Heine who—in a poem I have 
ventured to translate—first called the world’s attention to 
this lacuna in the encyclopediac knowledge which everybody 
nowadays is supposed to possess. (O the load, Atlantean, 
not to be borne!) 

‘* Ancient, stuffed and dried-up mummies, 
Pharaohs from the land of Egypt, 
Merovingian royal shadows, 

Stiff and staid and starched old fogeys ; 
Also pig-tailed kings of China, 
Porcelain-pagoda monarchs ; 
These by heart all learn and know of. 
Clever girls; but oh, good heavens! 
If you ask of any great names 
Of the long and golden period, 
Of Arabian-ancient-Spanish 
Jewish schools of poetry; 
If the three stars you should ask of— 

Of Jehudah ben Halevy, 

*. Or of Salomon Gabirol, 

Or of Moses Ibn Ezra; 

- If you ask concerning such-like, 

Then with large eyes will regard you 
All the little girls, for then they 
Will be utterly dumfoundered,” 
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Messrs. Dent & Co., whose dainty editions are fast bring- 
ing them into odorous repute, have now done something to 
remove this reproach of an eclectic age; and of all this trinity 
of esoteric authors, and of others even more obscure, the 
“ Songs of Zion” will enable everybody to discourse during 
the turns of the waltz, or between the spoonfuls of the soup. 
Even Jews will gain some acquaintance with their national 
literature from these translations by Mrs. Henry Lucas of 
the works of the Spanish bards of the eleventh and_ twelfth 
centuries. They are mostly spiritual, these poets, and may 
be commended to the perusal of conversionist societies, and 
to those theologians who have written such nonsense about 
Judaism. For my own part I care little for any of the later 
Hebrew poets, except Jehuda Halevi, though they are much 
better in Hebrew than in any possible translation. By the 
way, one of Tennyson’s couplets in “ Maud” was anticipated 
in a love-song by a medizval Hebrew poet :— 

‘*My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead.” 

To this day Hebrew poets sing and starve, except in Russia, 
where a Hebrew daily paper flourishes—strange concatena- 
tion of the centuries!—and where there are a few roubles 
even for neo-Hebrew jong/eurs. It is curious how little poetry 
has been written by English Jews. Mrs. Lucas has an easy 
task in scoring off all her predecessors in the translation of 
post-Biblical poetry—nothing more amusing is to be found in 
any comic anthology than the pious attempts of the, fathers 
of Anglo-Jewish poesy. Nevertheless England has produced 
in Amy Levy a poetess who bids fair to live and sing her 
sweet sad songs from the tomb of her heart’s desire long 
after more pretentious bards have had their day and ceased 
to be; and in Emma Lazarus America has given birth to a 
singer of no common order. The Jewesses seem to have the 
Palestinian Parnassus to themselves; even in Hebrew one of 
the leading poets of to-day is a woman. 

But if you want to be posted in even more mysterious sub- 
jects than medieval Hebrew poetry, if you wish to discourse 
on the Vethinim, or to refer carelessly to “ Totem-Clans in 
the Bible,” then get “Studies in Biblical Archeology,” one 
of the half-dozen works with which the ingenious Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs has beaten his own publishing record this season. 
You will-find it full of suggestive speculation. Of the other 
five only two have come my way—his edition of “ Aisop” 
for Macmillan, and his fairy-book “ Annual.”’ This time his 
Christmas present to the children is “More Celtic Fairy 
Tales,” a title which shows that he knows how to profit by 
the lesson of “Young Tom Tiddler’s Schooldays.’’ Mr. 
John D. Batten’s illustrations again make half the charm of 
the book, and he has divided off his author’s learned ap- 
pendix of notes from the droll and fanciful text by a quaint 
picture with the motto :—“ Man or Woman, Boy or Girl, that 
reads what follows three times shall fall asleep an hundred 
years.” According to the editor, there is infinite wealth of 
traditional lore yet to be garnered in the Celtic area, and he 
sets the newly revived local patriotism of the Irish and the 
Highlanders this pleasant task. There seems something 
American about the Celtic imagination: is it the Irish that 
have carried humor to America? It surely never sailed there 
in the Mayflower. Take this passage from “ The Leeching 
of Koyn’s Leg ” :—“ The giant fell down cold and dead, and 
the damsel and I were seven years and seven days throwing 
him into the sea in pieces.” ‘This is Celtic broidery on the 
story of Polyphemus in the Odyssey. Why, by the way, does 
Mr. Jacobs not versify the interpolated lays and snatches of 
song, instead of printing them as prose? Has his omni- 
science no ear? Mr. Andrew Lang (who has generously 
gone out of his way to puff the rival series of fairy-tales) has 
the pull over him here. “The Yellow Fairy Book,” by the 
way, sounds like a nursery counterpart “The Yellow 
Book.” As for Macmillan’s edition of Aisop, it is charming. 

How lucky are the children of to-day !—why was I a child 
too éarly, born in the crude old days when the fine art of the 
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nursery was not understood? I envy my little friend, the 
unborn sprite, who is going to be incarnated in ten years’ 
time. The only remedy for one’s premature birth is to enjoy 
with a childlike mind the good things provided for the young- 
sters; to borrow their books and not return them. And be- 
sides, can a child really enjoy the quaintness of Mr. Richard 
Heighway’s pen-imitations of Bewick’s wood: blocks as much 
as 1? Or-what child will be as interested as I to know how 
scientifically Thackeray wrote when he said :—* So the tales 
were told ages before Aisop; and asses under lions’ manes 
roared in. Hebrew ; and sly foxes flattered in Etruscan; and 
wolves in sheep’s clothing gnashed their teeth in Sanscrit, no 
doubt.” The fable of “The Belly and the Members,” for 
example, forms part of the sacred literature of the Egyptians, 
Chinese, Buddhists, Brahmins, Magians, Jews and Christians. 
It is the backbone of the second scene of *‘ Coriolanus,” and 
it figures in Livy. Wondrous and many are the origins of 
“ Aisop's Fables’’; the most popular fable of all is that they 
were written by Aisop. Talk to me of Kybises and Bidpai 
an you will, allude lightly to Avian, and let Demetrius Phal- 
erius fall trippingly from your tongue. But A’sop—-oh no, 
we never mention him, the poor Samian slave, except on the 
title-page. where his nanie sells the book. 


Mr. John Ennar has had the happy thought of doing for . 


“ Bookland” what Mr. Jerome did for ** Stageland,” only he 
has not the advantage of Mr. Bernard Partridge’s pencil, nor 
has he made any contribution to science as delightful as the 
ever-memorable exposition of stage law:—‘* When a man 
dies without leaving a will the property goes to the nearest 
villain.” Here is “ Bookland” on a similar subject :—* The 
old man makes a wiil in the young people's favor and dies in 
a few pages’ time (making a will in Bookland is a sure sign 
of speedy death), and the old man’s relations hold an indig- 
nation meeting in the dead man’s house, which lasts a whole 
chapter.” Humorous enough, but not witty enough: no 
striking out of memorable phrases. Every line of such a 
book should be polished. Otherwise it is but the stock 
humor about the stock novel. Here is a hetter sample :— 
“ The middle class section of Bookland Scciety is but sparsely 
peopled, and middle-class young ladies, if they visit Bookland 
at all, are’ inevitably heroines.” This is true; the French 
novel is far more middle-class than*the English. And here 
is a good criticism :—“ He is still very weak and feeble ; peo- 
ple are never very weak, or very feeble, in Bookland, but 
always both together; the combination strengthens the weak- 
ness, I suppose.” “ Bookland and its Inhabitants” is good 
change for a shilling, and will do embryo novelists more good 
by telling them how not to write novels than the sundry books 
which have been published of late to tell them how to do it. 


I. ZANGWILL. 





Literature 
*¢ Congregationalists in America ’’ 

By Albert E, Dunning. New York: J, A. Hill & Co. 
THREE YEARS AGO, there was held in London an Inter- 
national Council of the various Congregationalist churches, 
and it was found that many countries, nations and languages 
were represented. In this body of Christians each particular 
church is free and independent. The local church is a te- 
public in itself and owns no higher law or authority than the 
one Master of all, Jesus Christ. Yet, despite this intense 
spirit and form of freedom, a strong bond of fellowship draws 
the various churches together. Congregationalism, as a form 
of church government, prevails also among other bodies of 
Christians, such as the Baptists, Friends, Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Mennonites; but it is claimed that the unity and 
discipline of the body of Christians called Congregationalists, 
as well as their adherence to the essential doctrine and polity 
of the first founders, is more manifest. Congregationalism to its 
professors is no new thing, no modern. discovery, but a return 
to the primitive usage of the first Christians. It is in line 
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with the spirit of ancient Judaism, when Israel lived under a 
republic, and kings and priesthood claiming monopoly of wor- 
ship were unknown. 

Dr. Albert E. Dunning has attempted only the history of 
the Congregationalists in America, His work, which is popu- 
lar in its scope, is clear and untechnical in statement. He 
does, indeed, devote a chapter to Apostolic Congregationalism 
and another to its revival in later times. He keeps narrowly 
and definitely to the particular phase of Congregationalitm 
which arose in England in the sixteenth century, ignoring 
entirely all phases of the principle existent and reviving on 
the continent of Ewope in the same century and that which 
preceded it. Briefly he tells the story of the Separatists in 
Holland, of the floating church on the Atlantic in the May- 
flower, and of the settlement of Plymouth. Then, it is shown 
how it was that the Episcopal Puritans of Massachusetts Bay 
were converted to Congregational polity and usages. From 
this time forward tke story is that of a lucal but intensely 
interesting phase of American ecclesiastical history. 

In. one sense, the book is an encyclopedia, though a 
uniquely readable one. Dr. Dunning himself has been a true 
bishop and is as well known for his field work, missionary and 
inspection tours, Chautauqua teaching, business capacity in 
publication, and editorial conduct of Zhe Congregationailist, 
as for-his scholarship, preaching abilities and all-around 
human sympathy. He has had, to assist him, such specialists 
as the Rev. Joseph E. Roy, the Congregational apostle of 
the Northwest; Dr. Francis E. Clarke, the father of the 
Christian Endeavor movement; the Rev. H. A. Bridgeman, his 
yoke-fellow on the editorial staff; -and Dr. Alonzo H. Quint. 
who is renowned as the presiding genius in Congregational 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, but who serves without money 
and without price. ‘The sword and the pen are further rep- 
resented by Major-Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S. A. (who does 
not remember Gen. Doubleday's sneer about “zeal as a Con- 
gregationalist” in his book on the Battle of Gettysburg) and 
by Dr. Richard S. Storrs. _In the appendix we have a chron- 
ological table of important events, an index of names, and a 
general index. There is a number of portraits of men who 
are now dead, and a good many woodcuts of educational 
edifices and of matters connected with pilgrim memories and 
missionary activity. 

It is hardly to be expected that the Episcopalians, out of 
whose ecclesiastical edifice the Separatists departed in search 
of larger liberty, nor the Unitarians, who followed the original 
example of their ancestors still farther, can agree with all 
that is said in the book. Nevertheless, while making a 
wonderfully interesting story of the churches, the author has 
contrived to keep clear of snags and rocks. We can imagine 
not a few of the old “war-horses”’ of the denomination be- 
wailing the author's ignoring of certain questions which, now 
hardly more than warm, were red-hot only a few years ago. 
Dr. Dunning seems to have a genius for knowing when vol- 
canoes are extinct—when questions are alive and when they 
are dead,—a gift for which the reviewer devoutly prays in 
behalf of himself and for some of his brethren. Indeed, the 
“note” of the book is rather that of over-caution in this re- 
spect, for even the scope and meaning of Robinson’s parting . 
words are not referred to. 

One sees at a glance that this is “the denomination which 
educates,” for the list of colleges, schools and seminaries 
founded in the United States and in missionary lands by 
Christians of this name, is remarkable. And one wonders, 
after reading this book, why this. form of Christianity has not 
spread over the United States; but if he reads American 
history, studying its continental as well as island roots, and 
looks at all the elements in the case, his view of the facts is 
somewhat different from that taken by the average Congrega- 
tionalist. There must have been other reasons than those 
usually ascribed for the non-success of this form of church 
order in those of the United States not occupied by 


New Englanders or the descendants of New England peop'e. 
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While it may be largely true that “the fruit of it” (the May- 
flower compact) “is the American Republic,” yet it is even 
more true that Providence planted a.great many other seeds 
besides that brought over in the Mayflower, and Christians of 
this name would do well to look more deeply into the other 
forces and elements in the making of the Republic In fact, 
with all their liberality in thought and energy 1n action, many 
New England secular and ecclesiastical historians take en- 
tirely too narrow a view, are too limited in their deductions 
of facts, and allow egotism to prevail unduly in their estimate 
of American ecclesiastical as well as political history. Yet 
even this book itself, we are happy to say, is an evidence 
that the old sectionalism both in religion and politics is merg 
ing into a larger appreciation of all the facts and forces 
which have helped to make the American body politic and 
Christian. 





The Messiah of the Gospels 
By C. A. Briggs, D.D. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Dr. CHarLes AuGustus Briccs, D.D., who, since the 
death of the lamented Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, remains the sec- 
ond survivor of that noble faculty of Union Theological Semi- 
nary of which Adams, Schaff, Hitchcock and Smith were mem- 
bers, has utilized his peaceful leisure in writing this book. 
The lurid fires of controversy are for a time over, and out of 
the scholar’s study proceeds this volume in continuation of 
his favorite subject, which is that of Messianic prophecy and 
its fulfilment. In a former work the author treated of the 
prediction of the fulfilment of redemption through the Mes- 
siah, furnishing a critical study of the Messianic passages of 
the Old Testament in the order of their development. In 
the present volume, which is the first of two, he treats of the 
Messianic ideas of pre-Christian Judaism, and of the Mes- 
siah of the Gospels. The second volume, to be published 
early in 1895, will discuss the Messianic ideas of the Jews of 
the New Testament times and the Messiah of the Epistles 
and the Apocalypse. In all his works Dr. Briggs presents a 
scheme of Jewish history which is natural, in accordance 
with the reasonable interpretation of the ancient documents, 
andin harmony with the results of catholic scholarship. Tothe 
averaye uninstructed Christian, both Catholic and Protestant, 

“the period from the last verse of Malachai to the first verse 
in Matthew is an exhausted receiver, and an absolute blank 
of several hundred years. On the contrary, the results of 
scientific criticism show that the Jew never ceased to think, 
to worship and to write, and that a considerable portion of 
the Old Testament was composed during this very period. 
Furthermore, instead of a “ Prideaux’s Connection,” there is 
along chain of literature and life. Some shallow writers 
have asserted that the Messianic idea is utterly absent from 
the literature called the Apocrypha, but: Dr. Briggs shows, 
by abundant quotation, scholarly analysis and luminous com- 
mentary, that the reverse of this assertion is true. In his 
higher criticism of the New Testament he joins the great 
army of scholars in taking Mark as presenting the most 
exactly historic basis of the Gospels. After a brief chapter 
on the Songs of Annunciation and of Mary and Elizabeth, 
he sets forth in detail the conceptions of the Messiah as 
revealed in the writings of the four Evangelists. 

Dr. Briggs’s general method and style are the same as in 
his previous books, his limitations as a stylist, logician and 
atranger of material being as marked, and his abilities as a 
scholar, lecturer and teacher as strong, as ever. Of the eleven 
Messianic ideals of the Old Testament, only a single one, the 

. suffering prophet, was entirely fulfilled by the earthly life of 
Jesus. The vast majority of the predictions of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets and the great mass of their ideals were taken 
up by Jesus into his predictive prophecy, and projected into 
the future. The author's sympathetic words show how hard 
it was for the average Jew of Christ’s day to recognize in Him 
the vv: sca Messiah. We shall be greatly mistaken if this 





not surprise others vastly more than the reviewer, — 
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who has, so far as he knows, read all of Dr. Briggs’s writings, 
from his first work, on the Psalms in the Large Commentary 
Series, to this, his latest book. Those who erroneously con- 
sider him a heretic will begin to wonder what heresy really 
is. Some, after reading this work, will stigmatize him as a 
Roman Catholic, others as an ultra. orthodox champion of 


‘the “blood theology.” There are many, also, who, still cling- 


ing to the idea that between Malachai and Matthew there 
should be nothing but blank leaves, or a “family record,” 
will feel that to postulate inspiration or spiritual activity in 
“ apocryphal” times is next to blasphemy. No doubt, also, 
the free criticism of the New Testament writings by the 
author, despite his reverence and ultra-orthodoxy, will scan- 
dalize as many worshipers of scholasticism as it will dis- 
appoint those who deny the evangelical theories of the atone- 
ment and the theology of the cross. Nevertheless, Dr. Briggs 
still stands forth as one of the leaders of advancing Christian- 
ity, in the very front rank of Biblical and Christian teachers. 





‘*Popular Astronomy ”’ 
By Camille Flammarion. Translated, with the Sanction of the Author, 
by J. Ellard Gore. Iilustrated, D, Appleton & Co. 

IT 1S WITH FEELINGS a little mixed that one turns from the 
reading of this book to record his impressions and sober 
judgment. Unquestionably it is interesting and suggestive 
and full of information ; its language glows and blossoms ; its 
descriptions are vivid, to an extent sometimes sensational ; 
rhapsody and phantasy abound; the dry bones of {fact and 
law are so ciothed upon by imagination that to the reader 
the science becomes almost a breathing life. And yet, one 
could wish that the eloquence did not sometimes border so 
near on bombast; that reasoning were not so often sup- 
planted by sentiment; that clearness were never sacrificed 
to gorgeousness, and exact truth of statement to impressive- 
ness, Jt isa pity that along with what is surely known 
should be inculcated with equal emphasis so much that 1s 
only conjectural and even hardly probable. The book 
first appeared in French about a dozen years ago, and hit the 
Gallic taste exactly. More than 100,000 copies are said to 
have been sold; it has been selected by the Minister of Edu- 
cation for use in the public libraries, and it réceived the 
Montyon prize from the French Academy. And, notwith- 
standing the reserves we have indicated, it well deserves its 
popularity. Its author has worked in the observatory and 
at the computing table, and has published several volumes of 
high scientific value. In his real knowledge of astronomy, 
therefore, he is far superior to almost all who have attempted 
to popularize thesubject ; and in his power of ‘‘ popularizing,” 
in his ability to make his subject attractive and intelligible 
to his readers, he is absolutely unrivalled among writers past 
or present. His influence upon his countrymen in exciting 
interest in the science has been most powerful, and to-day 
in the popular estimation of France he is probably regarded 
as the greatest astronomer living. The translator also, Mr. 
Gore, has done distinguished sérvice in certain lines of as- 
tronomical work, and has himself published a number of suc- 
cessful books on astronomical subjects. It is hardly neces- 
sary, therefore, to say that the translation has been admirably 
done, and that the notes which have been added by the 
translator in bringing the book down to date are valuable. 

It is seldom that a foreign book comes to the American 
public in better form. For the rank and file of intelligent 
readers—those who like their science well diluted, and 
abundantly mingled with poetry, sentiment, witty anecdote 
and rather light philosophy—the book will be delightful read- 
ing; nor will it be unprofitable, if they do not take the au- 
thor too seriously—if they do not receive as gospel all his 
fanciful. speculations in respect to his pet fad, the actual 
habitation of “other worlds,” and the possibility of establish- 
ing communication with their people,—and if they exercise 
due caution in accepting his statements unverified. But as an 
‘* authority,” a book-to be referred to with confidence in its 














accuracy, it does not belong to the same class with the pop- 
ular works of Newcomb, Sir Robert Ball, Miss Agnes Clerke, 
or several others who might be named. It would be unjust 
to dismiss the volume without a word as to the beauty of its 
mechanical execution: paper, print, illustrations and bind- 
ing are all admirable; and—crowning virtue !—the book has 
a good index. 


*¢ A Little English Gallery ”’ 
By Louise Imogen Guiney. Harper & Bros. 

AN EXCEEDINGLY difficult form of literary fine art is the 
essay: a kind of goblet-chasing in which only the Benvenuto 
Cellinis succeed. Each delicate little figure must be wrought 
in high relief with dainty perfection, or the result will be not 
a Cellinesque cup rimmed round with flitting amorini steeped 
in Renaissance grace, but a coarse Della Robbia plaque with 
leering faces or discolored fruits. The very soul of the essay 
is that it should not be deliberate, an essay in which toil 
and moil and rude strength hammer away, willy-nilly, for a 
definite object. And yet definition must be there, too, or the 
result will be nebulous and the reader will rise confused. 
Each essay ought to be a finished panel in a gallery of pic- 
tures whose spaces open to delight the rambler with ever-ex- 
tending vistas. . If there is the least stain, the least note of 
artificiality, the amorini about the edges of the plaque turn 
into little monsters that gloat on you with evil eyes and un- 
cover a gruesome nakedness, Mr. Pater understood this ; 
Matthew Arnold understood it, although he hammered away 
with Vulcan-like energy on his phrases until he made them not 
only radiant, but occasionally repulsive; Sainte-Beuve perhaps 
best of all succeeded in this genre, as difficult as those perfect 
Watteau fans that enclose a landscape. Miss Guiney makes a 
brave effort to follow in these masculine footsteps (which are 
too large for a woman’s feet), but her effort—or “essay "—is 
not a complete success, because she has not disentangled for 
herself the difference between the desultory, rambling writ- 
ing adou¢ men and their ways in general, and the distinct, 
clearly-cut biographical essay, which is altogether the op- 
posite. She selects five men and women for biographical 
treatment in miniature ; but her method is not Sainte-Beuve’s. 
it isnot Pater’s or Arnold’s, all three-acknowledged “ passed 
masters” in this sort of intellectual engineering. Suppose a 
man sits down to compose an elegant Ciceronian epistle 
and ignores the Latin grammar? ‘The composition certainly 
will not turn out an “ Epistula ad Atticum.” 

It is somewhat thus that Miss Guiney proceeds. Her 
“Little Gallery” is full of pictures of learning, of quotation, 
of ingenuity; but it is also artificial and full of “ fine writing.” 
The spontaneous flow of the poet is perpetually interrupted 
by little islets of words and conceits about which the rhetoric 
chafes itself into a foam—quite unnecessarily. The bio- 
graphical details are often darkened by learned allusion and 
unusual uses of common words. Industry is apparent in 
every page, in every line; but it is jist because it is so ap- 
parent that the “ Little Gallery” is rather a photographer's 
atelier than an artist's studio. The account of Hazlitt is on 
the whole good, but it is so disconnected that in the end we 
get no clear idea of the man’s life, and the facts are so allu- 
sively treated that one must know as much as Miss Guiney 
to correlate them. Henry Vaughn, too, has charming lines 
and even paragraphs written about him in this book; but, 
surely, a more distinct image of the Caroline poet should 
emerge after nearly 70 pages of discussion and quotation 
about him. There is a flavor of pedantry about the inces- 
sant and far-fetched quotation, sometimes in the vernacular, 
sometimes in French and Latin (sometimes, too, incorrect : 
vivisset is not the pluperfect subjunctive of vivere, p. 43 ; and 

see p 33). And is there not a little parade in the long 

list of rather awe-inspiring big-wigs to whom Miss Guiney 
gives thanks for help, etc., in her preface?‘ Chambers’s ” or 
the “ Britannica” would have done as well. (See portrait, of 

Miss Guiney on page 416.) 
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The Occupant of the Easy Chair 
George William Curtis. By Edward Cary. (American Menof Letters.) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Mr. Cary must have found it exceedingly difficult, from 
one point of view, to do full justice to his subject. Had 
George William Curtis been a man of violent passions or in- 
consistent actions, there would have been more dramatic 
contrasts and edges and projections whereon to hang the de- 
scriptions and sermonettes in which the average biographer 
delights. The life of Curtis was so unchallengeably pure, 
the general tenor of his life so upright, and his motives so 
transparent, that he was a poor subject for the caricaturist. 
Indeed, those who wished to assail him were forced to draw 
upon their imaginations, or present what they saw at their 
own personal angle of vision as facts, or at least as food for 
argument. We recall very vividly that during the political 
campaign of 1884, with which Curtis as editor, orator and 
reformer was most identified, the cartoonists were reduced to 
representing him as a lady’s man, a wearer of feminine gar- 
ments, or, with incorrigibly mistaken or knowingly perverse 
ideas, as the editor of Harper's Bazar, instead of the “ Jour- 
nal of Civilization.” Nor do we forget Conkling’s sneer, at 
Saratoga, that the leader of reform and enemy of machine 
politics was said to be “the editor of that journal which had 
been made famous by the pencil of Nast.” In view of these 
limitations, it is remarkable that Mr. Cary has made so in- 
teresting a picture of this eminent American man-of-letters. 

George William Curtis was descended from Englishmen 
who sailed for America from Port of London on May 6, 1635. 
They came with clean papers, and in their certificates from 
the parsons and squires of their neighborhood it is stated that 
‘they are no subsidy men.” In direct line, George William 
was born in 1824 and attended school at. Jamaica Plain. 
His college life was spent at Providence, R. I., and he was 
graduated from Brown University. His experience at Brook 
Farm is pleasantly told, and then comes the story of his Eu- 
ropean travel. He entered the field of letters when Wash- 
ington Irving was Dean of the American literary body. 
“ Howadji in Syria” brought him fame and income, and his 
work as lecturer and magazine writer introduced him to the 
great American public east of the Mississippi River. Then 
followed the “ Potiphar Papers” and “Prue and I,” over 
which so many of us have spent delightful hours, and with 
which are associated so many memories of those with whom 
we read. In presenting once more the story of political 
campaigns and the War, the biographer shows good taste in 
giving only the shining and salient points. The force which 
drove Mr. Curtis out on the stormy seas of independency 
was a force from within, not from without. He became a 
“ mugwump ”"—independent, reformer, republican, democrat, 
as conscience dictated, but throughout he was the same con- 
scientious, pure-minded patriot. It was not he who had 
changed principles, and all the while there was in him a 
steady growth in mind and heart. Wherever there was danger 
to the cause of good government, there Curtis went, “ When- 
ever you hear of a good war, go to it,” said Sir Philip Sidney. 
What the “ President of Noblesse and of Chivalry” was in 
military, Curtis was in civil life. In time he became a typical 
independent, and the leader of reform. His last literary 
work was one of much labor and some delicacy—the editing 
of the “Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley.” Well 
said a life-long friend of his, when his death brought under 
discussion the preparation of a biography, “ What is to be 
written is the story of a character.” Mr. Cary says, in con- 
clusion :—*‘ Charm of many sorts he had, but the supreme 
and pervading one was the completeness with which he could 
render the charm of virtue, and the spontaneous and con- 
stant proof he gave that he was himself possessed by it.” 
While, therefore, in this work, the treatment of Curtis as a 
man-of-letters is ample, its chief justification and merit are 
that is has pictured one of the noblest characters in American 
public life. 








‘«* The Empress Eugenie ” 
By Pierre de Lano. From the Seventh French Edition. 
trait. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

M. DE LANO expounds in this work the relations of the wife of 
Napoleon III, to the politics of the Second Empire. The influence 
of the Empress in precipitating France into those disastrous 
complications which culminated at Sedan, is termed by the author 
** The Secret of an Empire ’’ —a phrase which he uses as a sub- 
title. Though he presupposes the reader’s acquaintance with the 
politics of France under the third Napoleon, this study of Eugénie 
will prove interesting even to those not thoroughly grounded in the 
history of that epoch, Of the illustrious women who have in 
different periods taken a prominent part in the machinations of 
the French court, few are more worthy of attention than the sub- 
ject of the present work. To her ambition, misjudgment and 
obstinacy the author ascribes, in great part, the misfortune’ of her 
husband and son. Her love for political intrigue, her courage, 
coolness and determination, are illustrated in the letters and anec- 
dotes with which M. de Lano supports his generalizations, The 
author heightens the dramatic effect of his theme by the familiar 
devices of shortened paragraphs and abundant figures, He 
characterizes Eugénie as a ‘‘ cruel fatality that laid low powerful 
Empires, * * * acharming and mirthful figure, ringing with 
laughter, a modern deity * * [walking] unmoved like the 
pagan divinity of old, leaving nothingness wherever her shadow 


With Por- 


The difference in the genius of English makes the attempt to 
render from the French a style like this a difficult task. Unless 
the translator be wary and skilful, his efforts will occasionally re- 
sult in something perilously near the ridiculous. This is especi- 
ally true of interrogatory passages, like the following comment 
upon one of the Empress’s letters :—‘‘Is not the end of this 
letter both affecting and charming, and is it not full of the most 
exquisite womanly sentiment? The ‘If I were at the Tuileries,’ 
and the ‘I should not dare to do it,’ are they not masterpieces of 
delicate feeling, and of sad but gentle hesitancy on the part of her 
who wrote them?" This rumination of the tidbits of diction re- 
calls Mascarille, It is the author’s method rather than his theme 
which places his book upon the border between romance and his- 
tory ; it adds one more to the list of sources, or guides, for some 
more artistic storywriter or more skilful historian, (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 





An Old New Yorker 
Selections from the Correspondence of Thomas Barclay. Edited by George 
Lockhart Rives, Harper & Bros, 

TO THE AVERAGE INTELLIGENT AMERICAN, in the Middle 
States at least, the first mention of the name of Barclay suggests 
the well-known author of the ‘‘ Apology for the People Called 
Quakers,”’ or his brother, the first of the name in America, who 
settled in New Jersey, and after whom so many public thorough- 
fares and institutions in this State arenamed. The Barclay of 
this book, however, was His Brittanic Majesty King George’s 
Consul-General at New York, 1799—1830. He was for fifty years 
in the public service of Great Britain, Nevertheless, Thomas 
Barclay was born in the City of New York, Oct. 12, 1753, and 
was by descent and marriage, as well as by birth and residence, 
essentia'ly an American, and not an. Englishman. Indeed, he was 
a very typical New Yorker, but of the pre-Revolutionary and loyal 
sort, to whom the Church and Government of England were the 
only proper religion and politics to have and to hold. As a matter 
of fact, traced his descent, through four generations, to the 
brother of the great apologist for the Quakers, who was settled in 
New Jersey in 1683. Being a Loyalist during the Revolution, he 
left the country and settled in Nova Scotia until 1799—coming back 
to the United States several generations sooner than that very 
considerable number of the descendants of English Loyalists, who 
are now streaming over the Canadian boundary line into our mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and professional positions. 

This volume of his correspondentt has been very carefully edited 
by the late Assistant Secretary of State of the United States, whose 
abundant biographical and other notes will enable the historical 
student to enjoy and make good use of this volume, which casts a 

many side-lights on American history. Mr. Rives’s intro- 
uction is very interesting reading, and the work will be of unusual 
value to all who are interested in the history of the northern bound- 
ary lines of the United States—that bone of contention which so 
nearly involved us in a third war with Great Britain. Furthermore, 
to that large class of Americans who want all the light possible on 
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the early years of this century, when French spoliations kept our 
ancestors in hot water, and when French privateers hovered around 
our coasts, it will present, as we are inclined to believe, many a 
clue of value. Closely connected as he was with the old Dutch, 
Scottish, Huguenot and English families that formed the cosmo- 
politan society of early New York, Thomas Barclay’s letters have 
not only an historical, but a contemporary interest, which is chiefly 
genealogical. An excellent portrait of the substantial-looking Con- 
sul-General forms the frontispiece of the book. 





*¢ The Fables of AZsop’’ 
Selected, and their History Traced, by J. Jacobs. 
Heighway. Macmillan & Co, 
‘*SO THE TALES were told ages before A:sop,’’ says Thack- 
eray in ‘‘The Newcomes,” ‘‘and asses under lions’ manes 
roared in Hebrew; and sly foxes flattered in Etruscan; and wolves 
in sheep’s clothing gnashed their teeth in Sanskrit, no doubt.” 
Seven hundred of these charming tid-bits mingled of honey and 
vinegar occur here and there in English dress, five hundred in 
L’Estrange’s collection alone. The fable is an art form so pre- 
cious to literature, that it has never been allowed to die since its 
first appearance in fable-loving India. AZsop, the Samian slave, 
was the magnet about which, 500 years before the birth of Christ, 
all the golden granules of antiquity gathered, and then another 
slave, Phzdrus, took up the cue and spread the discovery through 
the Roman Empire, to be followed by Babrius, and finally by the 
monks and the writers of the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum.” The magni- 
fied European ‘‘ AZsop”’ as we know it is the work compiled and 
translated into Latin and German by one Stainbréwel, about the 
time Columbus discovered America. Old Stainbréwel gathered 
these bits from Planudes, Romulus (Phedrus), Marie de France, 
Babrius, Avian, Poggio and Alfonsi; but from whatever source 
they came, their popularity was instantaneous and immense, and 
they have formed the constant delight of children big and little 
ever since Asop closed his eyes. Plato, Plutarch, Bidpai and all 
Oriental teachers love these small but vivid parables, which always 
tell their story with such directness and simplicity and never can 
be misunderstood, Chaucer loved them, and so did old Johannes 
Pauli, who, in his fifteenth-century ‘*Schimpf und Ernst,” rolls 
this and that one under his tongue in deliciously quaint German. 
Mr. Jacobs has taken a few of the most celebrated and rewritten 
them for children, assisted by the beautiful illustrations of Mr. 
Heighway. He was already an authority on this subject, and pub- 
lished some years ago an exhaustive work on the sources in his 
edition of Caxton’s A:sop in Nutt’s Bibliothéque de Carabas. The 
present work forms a most artistic Christmas gift and abounds 
in literary information in its Notes. The rewritten fables are 
simple enough for a small child of six to relish and enjoy. 


Illustrations by R. 





In the Tropics 
‘* The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees." By Dr, E. Murray-Aaron. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

ONE OF THE MOST charming ways of teaching natural history 
is that utilized in this book. A naturalist of skill and experience 
starts out with a couple of youths whose curiosity and love of ad- 
venture are insatiable. The pilgrims select a tropical country 
brimming over with flowers and fruits and ‘‘bugs ” and beetles, 
and, haversack and butterfly-net in hand, they traverse the En- 
chanted Forest and come back laden with the spoil of fairyland— 
jewel-eyed insects, rainbow-winged humming-birds, turtles with 
backs like Mexican onyx, and flamingoes of gorgeous plumage. 
This is the true ‘‘ fairy-tale of science,” of the ‘‘ Wood of the 
Sleeping Beauty,” who lies in charméd trance surrounded by the 
wonderful fauna and flora of the tropics, until the Prince comes 
with rifle and net and microscope to awaken her from her magic 
slumber. Thus it is in Dr. Murray-Aaron’s delightful book. The 
hunting-ground is that chain of marvellous isles called the West 
Indies; the youths are Ned and Harry Dawson on an outing of ten 
weeks in the blue Caribbean Sea; and their aim is the capture of 
the thousand iris-hued butterflies that dance through the lianas and 
silk-cottonwoods and famdeau-trees. Incidentally they go through 
all sorts of thrilling experiences, such as descending in a diving- 
bell to see the exquisite vegetation and life of the deep sea at New 
Providence, picking oysters from bushes, hunting devil-fish, dis- 
covering alligators and fighting ants, and eating Creole dinners in 
Voodoo-Land (Hayti), the most degraded land in Christendom— 
or, rather, heathendom. Then they go orchid-hunting, and find 
these lovely air-plants festooning the trees; they drink the scented 


‘water of the water-cocoanuts, visit the ‘‘ Paris of Mud,” Hayti's 
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capital, and hear about the snake-worship and orgies of the Voo- 
doos. Giant bats, vampires (called ‘‘ were-wolves"’), luxuriant 
vegetation amid which they flit, tales of cannibalism, and adven- 
tures with the butterfly-gun, vary the entertainment of the inde- 
fatigable tourists, who at last come to the ‘‘ Negro’s Paradise,” 
Jamaica, with its banyan-trees, beautiful blue mountains, com- 

ative civilization and hurricanes. After saturating themselves 
with lovely scenery, rich color, tropical sights, sounds and fruits, 
they doff straw hats for ulsters and felt, and return to the frozen 
North, full of delight over their autumn in the tropics. 





Raphael’s Madonnas 

‘*RAPHAEL’S MADONNAS, and Other Great Pictures” is, in 
the main, a collection of reproductions of famous Madonna 
pictures by Raphael, or supposed to be by him. Some of these 
are photogravures of the quality now generally attained in books 
of this sort. The majority are half-tone plates, printed on the 
same paper as the text, though separately. Itis to be said in favor 
of these prints that they are from photographs taken from the 
originals, not from engravings, yet the absence of any artistic 
work upon them is to be regretted. No one believes any longer 
in the infallibility of the camera, and it is easy to discover in every 
plate parts where a touch of the graver or of the etching-needle 
might have cleared up the design, or put proper form into some 
glaring light or opaque shadow. The text to each plate is con- 
fined to a dry statement of the ascertained facts about the paint- 
ing, with some notes of criticism or of admiration, usually from 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle. A short Life of Raphael, by Mr. Karl 
Karoly, follows most modern authorities in rejecting certain of 
Vassari’s statements. It contains the reproductions of ‘‘ other 
great pictures” alluded to in the title. These are all half-tones, 
and are printed with the text. The subjects include the early paint- 
ings of the Marriage of the Virgin, and St. George and the Dragon, 
the portraits of Raphael's Florentine friends, Angelo and Madda- 
lena Doni, the Entombment, in the Borghese Gallery, the Vision 
of Ezekiel, in the Pitti Palace, and the portraits of Julius II., Cardi- 
nal Bibbiena and Phaedra Inghirami. There is a useful index and 
a critical list of ‘‘ Madonnas Groundlessly Ascribed to Raphael.” 
The cover bears an emblematic design of lilies by Mr. Gleeson 
White. . (Macmillan & Co.) 


‘¢ The Little Lady of the Horse’’ 

THIS CHILD’s BOOK isso full of interest and charm that it 
quite makes one forget to question the entire probability of its 
contents, It is a story of California ranch life; for, though a large 
portion of the scenes is laid here in the East, it is the delightful, 
unbounded spirit of the West that prevails and gives character to 
the book, The ‘‘ Little Lady”’ is a girl whose father, the manager 
of the great Santa Felisa rancho for a non-resident English lord, 
had to leave his motherless little daughter much to the care of the 
kindhearted ‘‘boys.” The glittering Pacific Ocean with its miles 
of yellow beach before her, and the blue, snow-topped mountains 
behind, were the only limits to her sight and her freedom. Mounted 
on her little piebald horse Tito, and accompanied everywhere by 
her faithful slave and friend, old Sefior Sutro Vives, a haughty, 
humbled, impoverished Spaniard, Steenie Calthorp passed her 
childhood, learning everything the proud ‘‘ boys” could teach her 
about riding and horse nature. She was the beloved queen of 
that little isolated kingdom of open-handed, open-hearted men. 
They had open-air circuses and feats of skill and daring, wherein 
Steenie entered the lists ‘‘ fair and square,” not to be favored, but 
to take her chances with the others. No wonder that, with such 
teachers as ‘‘ Kentucky Bob” and old Sutro, she often won. Then 
came an evil day in this glorious life, when Steenie had to leave the 
peaceful slopes of the Sierras to follow her sick father to the east. 
They came to the staid, rigid, old-fashioned grandmother's house, 
where poor little Steenie had to wear hat and gloves when she went 
abroad to school, and where, instead of her courteous, devoted old 
Sutro, she had puritanical, snivelling, old Resolved Tubbs to serve 
her. Steenie soon discovered that she was in a land where no one 
seemed to understand a horse, where everyone treated that noble 
animal as if it were a fiend incarnate. For the sake of the dumb 
beasts she loved so well she began to exercise the wonderful knowl- 
edge she had learned from Kentucky Bob. There was not a horse, 
however vicious and untamed, that she failed to soothe into sub- 
mission with her wonderful gift. Who that has read ‘‘ Lavengro.” 
and ‘Romany Rye,” ever forgets the fascination of that portion 
- the ig where m ass farrier initiates Lavengro ome ee 

ysterious knowledge o rse-taming, the acquisition whereo 
makes one distinguished among men, This knowledge Steenic 
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possessed. How she used it, can be learned from the book. It is 
enougli to say that the author, whose name is Evelyn Raymond, 
has written a veritable idyl in this story, and that in old Sutro 
Vives, in Steenie herself, and in old Resolved Tubbs she has created 
three personages that will not soon fade from the reader’s memory. 
(Roberts Bros. ) 





Two Volumes of Verse 

THE ‘* FIVE BooKs oF SONG” which have appeared during the 
past nineteen years with the name of Richard Watson Gilder on 
their covers, are gathered now into a single volume whose title in- 
dicates the character of the compilation, ‘‘ The New Day” (1875) 
fills the first thirty-six pages and ‘‘ The Celestial Passion ” a simi- 
lar number; ‘‘The Lyrics” occupy about as much space as the 
first two books together; ‘‘ Two Worlds, and Other Poems” and 
‘¢The Great Remembrance” (1893) fill more room, each, than 
either of the first two departments of the volume, and rather less 
than the third, the work as a whole numbering 240 pages. Ad- 
mirers of Mr, Gilder’s poetry (which, for personal reasons, we do 
not feel at liberty to criticise in these columns) will doubtless wel- 
come his complete writings in this convenient form. The book is 
pictorially decorated, within, by H. de K. (the poet’s wife), and 
simply but very prettily bound. (The Century Co,.)——WE CAN 
HARDLY congratulate Mr. Arthur B. Simonds upon the ‘‘collec- 
tion of representative American poems, with analytical and critical 
studies of the writers,” which he has brought out under the title 
‘American Song.”’ In many cases, the selections do not show 
the best or most representative even of the availably brief writings 
of the poets chosen for illustration, and the criticism is neither 
original in thought, nor felicitous in expression. The book is in- 
tended in part as a popular compilation, and in part as an intro- 
duction to the study of American literature in verse. Good paper, 
print and binding make the volume attractive to the eye and hand. 
(G. P, Putnam's Sons.) 





The Christmas Periodicals 

THE COVER of the Christmas Graphic bears the announcement 
that ‘‘ The Portrait of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
painted from life by Luke Fildes, R. A., is given” with this number. 
‘A Triumph of Civilization,” by Grant Allen, illustrated by W. 
Hatherell, R, I., opens the contents, which include, further, stories 
by B. M.Croker, Maarten Maartens and Robert Buchanan, and the 
usual colored illustrations, The Illustrated London News begins 
with ‘‘ The Eye of Hope,” a comedy in one act, by Anthony Hope, 
which is followed by a story by ‘‘Q.” Lord Brabourne contributes 
a tale of ‘* Peter Piper.” There are no colored illustrations in the 
text, but two supplements printed in colors. Pears’ Pictorial 
consists of Dickins’s goblin story, ‘‘The Chimes,” with thirty 
illustrations by Charles Green, R. I. The three supplementary 
plates in colors are ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Wooing,” ‘‘ A Christmas 
Offering” and ‘‘ Sea Horses,”—-—-Figaro Jilustré has a superb 
cover in colors, and is illustrated throughout in its uniformly ar- 
tistic perfection. Vernon Lee contributes a short story, ‘‘ Pope 
Jacynth ”; there is a short sketch by Guy de Maupassant, ‘‘After- 
wards”; and Stories by Paul Perret and Louis Enault; music by 
Louis Diémer and Eugéne Gigout; and a full-page caricature by 
Job. The large colored plates are from paintings by NES Béraud 
and Adrien Moreau.——THE HOLIDAY NUMBER of The Penny 
Illustrated Paper is called ‘‘ Christmas Cards,” the stories being by 
George R. Sims, John Latey, Clement Scott, Clo, Graves, Richard 
Henry, George M. Fenn, H. C, Newton, Howard Paul and others. 
The presentation picture is ‘‘ Tally Ho!” painted by Arthur J. 
Elsley.—— The Ladies’ Home Journal opens with a poem by 
Eugene Field, ‘‘Jes’ "Fore Christmas.” Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett opens the series of articles on ‘‘ The Man Who Most Influ- 
enced Me”; Frank R. Stockton begins a new story; John Ken- 
drick Bangs contributes the first paper of ‘‘ The Paradise Club "; 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan the music for a new song by Sidney 
Grundy. Among the other contributors are the Rev. S. D. Mc- 
J. Burdette. —— The 
English Illustrated Magasine opens with ‘' Little Betty's Kitten 
Tells Her Story,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett; and among the 
other contributors are Anthony Hope, George Gissing, Phil. Robin- 
son, Helen Mathers, Grant Allen, Clement Scott, Stanley J. Wey- 
man and Mrs. W. K. Clifford.—Father Christmas contains the 
usual attractive pictures and jingles for children. The presenta- 
tion plate, ‘‘ Plum Pudding,” painted by Arthur J. Elsley, repre- 
sents a little girl tying a napkin around the neck of an immature 
terrier, previous to the animal’s partaking of the characteristic 
Christmas dessert, 
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New Books and New Editions 

‘‘THE SISTINE MADONNA: A Christmas Meditation,” by 
Amory H. Bradford, is an appreciative study of Raphael's won- 
drous conception, dealing with it not merely as a masterpiece of art, 
the most beautiful picture in the world, but seeking to penetrate its 
symbolic meaning. The mother standing in sweet anticipation 
and bewilderment, the most nearly divine of all human characters, 
what shall be our attitude toward her, the ‘‘ most highly favored 
of women”? And that blessed Babe! Was he the child of an 
obscure carpenter, or was his origin divine? The mysterious 
problem of the Incarnation is no nearer solution to-day than it was 
when the angel bore the tidings of great joy to the wondering 
shepherds. We cannot comprehend it—must we therefore deny 
it? As the test of atruth is what it does, should we not rather 
consider what this Child has done and is doing, and then question 
if doubt is not more unreasonable than belief? But the ‘* Medi- 
tation” is not intended to be polemical or argumentative. It is 
rather calculated to inspire thoughts suited to the Christmas-time, 
and will bear repeated reading. Accordant verses from Whittier, 
Mrs. Browning and Grace W. Hinsdale are added, and there is a 
photograph of a portion of Raphael’s painting. (Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert.) ——-‘‘ GOLDEN Worps for Daily Counsel,” arranged 
and edited by A. H. and H. Smith, was first published some six 
years ago, and has become one of the most popular of its class of 
compilation, for every-day reading and meditation. Each page 
contains a Bible text, and one or more selections on its thought, 
from the most suggestive authors. The proper use of the volume, 
as many can testify, is uplifting and stimulating. This new edition 
has sixteen good Y catag of prominent authors. In its dainty 
white and golden dress it is well adapted for a token of affectionate 
interest. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

A NEW EDITION, in one large volume, of Whymper’s ‘‘ Travels 
Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator” is well printed, the 
numerous woodcuts and other illustrations coming out clearly and 
with good effect. There will, doubtless, be other ascents of the 
great peaks scaled by Mr. Whymper, but the story of his adven- 
tures on Cotopaxi, Sincholagua, Cotocchi and Antisana will never 
lose its interest. ——THE MOVING TALE of Mr. Thomas Stevens's 
‘* Journey Around the World on a Bicycle” comes to us in two 
volumes, with an allegorical design in brown and silver on the 
covers, and a handsome color-print of the author for a frontispiece 
to Vol, I. On getting to England, Mr. Stevens and his .wheel 
went straight to Coventry. They spent a Sunday at Bela Palanka, 
astonished the Turks of Adrianople, received a first-rate puff from 
the Sultan's official organ, traversed the by-ways of Asia Minor, 
frightened the goats of Angora, enjoyed a ride with the Shah and 
put a girdle about Lake Biwa, as is shown by the pen-and-ink 
illustrations, ——STARS AND HARPOONS in silver decorate the 
cover of Lieutenant Adolphus W. Greely’s ‘‘Three Years of 
Arctic Service,” which has a steel-engraved portrait of the gallant 
explorer for frontispiece, and numerous engravings of Arctic 
scenery in the text, made from photographs taken by the party; 
it is further illustrated with copies of the official maps and charts. 
eh haan handsome reprints bear the imprint of Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 





A TASTEFUL EDITION of Dickens's ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities," in 
two volumes, contains a number of illustrations by Edmund H. 
Garrett. The story holds a unique place in the long list of Dick- 
ens’s works, and well deserves this quiet, tasteful dress, with its 
title-page in black and red and its simple gray cover with the coats- 
of-arms of London and Paris in gold. Mr. James MacArthur has 
furnished a short introductory sketch of the inception and develop- 
ment of the story. In abox. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)——Byron’s 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage" has been published in a Handy 
Volume Edition, with twenty-one photogravure illustrations of 
places mentioned in the text—the Bridge of Sighs, the Parthenon, 
Mosque of St. Sophia, Waterloo, Drachenfels, Mt. Blanc, the 
Forum, etc. The book comes in various styles of binding, in a 
case. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.)——‘‘BETWEEN THE LIGHTS; 
Thoughts for the Quiet Hour,” compiled and arranged by Fanny 
B. Bates, contains quotations in prose and verse for each day of 
the year. The title of the collection refers to the ‘‘ little pause in 
life while the daylight lingers"; the fact that the book has gone 
inte its twentieth thousand is the best test of its value. (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.)——-THE Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., preaches 
a short sermon on the ‘‘ Secrets of Happy Home Life” in a neat 
booklet with that title. Though short, the homily is well worth 
reading, and forms in its neat, simple dress, an attractive little 
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gift. (T. Y. Crowell & Co,.)——‘‘ THE CATHOLIC FAMILY An- 
nual” for 1895 contains, besides the usual information, articles on 
‘* What the Church is Doing for the Negroes,” ‘‘ Catholics at Har- 
vard,”’ and a number of biographies. (Catholic School Book Co.) 
——‘‘ BEFORE HE IS TWENTY,” five perplexing phases of the 
boy question, are discussed by Robert J. Burdette, who talks of 
‘« The Father and His Boy’’; Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett, who 
writes earnestly about the mother’s great responsibility ‘‘ When 
He Decides” which career he will follow; Edward W. Bok, who 
considers ‘‘ The Boy in the Office”; Mrs. Burton Harrison, whose 
article on ‘‘ His Evenings and Amusements” contains some excel- 
lent hints; and Mrs, Lyman Abbott, who ‘‘ believes in early mar- 
riages,”” and evidently wants him to be ‘‘ Looking Toward a Wife” 
‘* before he is twenty.”” Parents will obtain some advice from the 
book that will undoubtedly help them, and they should be as mind- 
ful of Mr. Burdette’s and Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘don’ts”’ as of the ‘‘do’s” 
of Mrs. Harrison. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





‘*A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE,” by Caspar W. Whitney, is a 
study of the past and present of English sports, made with the 
view to ‘‘ understand the present condition and the object of modern 
games in the United States.” These we have inherited from the 
English, he says—an assertion which, in many cases, it might 
be difficult to prove. Of the English sports examined by him we 
have not inherited, but, at most, have only feebly imitated, the 
sports of fox-hunting and deer-hunting, or ‘‘riding to hounds,” 
Something of a case may be made out as to rowing and foot-ball, 
but not as to cycling, and neither cricket nor golf have much vogue 
here as compared with the ‘‘national game” of base-ball. But 
the subject is an interesting one, and the author writes agreeebly 
about it. He does not hold for long to the point of view that 
American sports are in course of evolution, either upwards or 
downwards from the English, but applies himself freely to writ- 
ing his impressions of the latter. The prevalence of the sporting 
spirit in England is what first engages his attention, and he enu- 
merates the shows—the races, the matches, games, fairs and other 
occasions on which Briton vies with Briton, horse with horse, dog 
with dog, and linnet with linnet. For there is no danger that a 
Briton will lack sport while anything exists that can be put in 
competition with anything else. He even makes sport of the 
competitive examinations for the Civil Service. ‘What Mr. Whit- 
ney is chiefly interested in, however, is such sports as tend to 
develop courage, discipline and muscle. He therefore gives several 
chapters to the hunt, in regard to which it would, indeed, be well 
if we could and would follow English precedents. But where is 
the likelihood that American clubs will pay $10,000 a year each 
for the privilege of hunting tame foxes, or that other Americans 
will ever be induced to pay any regard to laws or regulations of 
any kind for the preservation of wild animals, University sports, 
mainly foot-ball and rowing, get four chapters, and three are de- 
voted to golf. The illustrations in pen-and-ink and half-tone are 
numerous and excellent. (Harper & Bros.) 


Books for the Young 

Mrs, S, K. BOLToN’s ‘‘Famous Leaders Among Men” are 
Napoleon, Nelson and Sherman, Beecher, Spurgeon and Brooks, 
Bunyan, Arnold, Phillips and Kingsley—a very good selection of 
typical heroes, considering the audience for which it is designed. 
She retells the story of each life with her usual animation, seizing 
upon those events and traits of character which will give most in- 
terest and picturesqueness to her narrative. She confines herself 
to a simple statement of facts, believing them to be more eloquent 
than any application or moralizing that she might add. This is the 
twelfth volume of biographical sketches which has come from 
Mrs, Bolton’s busy pen within less than a dozen years, Her books, 
though without originality of treatment or style, are yet valuable as 
presenting much information in clear and concise form, They 
would be more attractive if the author understood the art of 
paragraphing. The effect is spoiled by her practice of cutting up 
each page into six or eight bits, after the style of the Mew York 
Weekly storywriters. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 








‘*PICCINO, AND OTHER CHILD STORIES,” by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, are among the best of their kind. Those terrible ‘‘ Two 
Days in the Life of Piccino”’ are enough to make one shake—with 
laughter. Piccino was a ‘‘Gesu bambino,” pretty as a Christ- 
child in a picture, who lived with his parents, his sister Maria, and 
a donkey and a dog, in the outskirts of Ceriani, an old town of the 
Italian Riviera, and who was early initiated into the art and mys- 


tery of drawing so/d# out of foreigners’ pockets. A rich English 











lady took a fancy to see just how pretty a damdino Piccino might 
be if he were washed, and bought him for the purpose. Then 
began his frightful two days of scrubbings and rubbings, of in- 
digestible mutton-chops and destitution of garlic, from which he 
ran away, and which furnished him with matter to talk and think 
over for the rest of his life. The other stories tell how ‘‘ The 
Captain’s Youngest ’’ prevented his sister’s elopement; how ‘‘ Little 
Betty’s Kitten” had excellent times with her mistress, and ‘‘ How 
Fauntleroy Occurred ”’—that is, in the most natural way in the 
world. They are none the worse for being a trifle ‘‘ grown-up,” 
and for reminding one a little of Ouida. The pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions by Mr. Reginald B, Birch are all but as pretty and amusing 
as the stories. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





‘* MADELEINE’S RESCUE,” by Jeanne Schultz, the author of 
‘* Straight On” and ‘The Story of Colette,” is a quaintly told 
tale of a little girl whom fate had made motherless, and who, the 
law. had decreed, should be brought up by her guardians—her 
mother’s sister and two brothers. Unfortunately these three peo- 
ple were all unmarried, each had a fad of his or ‘her own, and each 
had quarrelled with the others. They had agreed that Madeleine’s 
life should, like all Gaul, be divided into three parts, and that she 
should spend four months of the year with each of them. If her 
education had been continuous, she could have borne it, but, un- 
fortunately, each guardian wanted to begin at the beginning, and 
neither in her mental nor moral instruction did Madeleine ever, no 
matter how strenuously she protested against the system, get be- 
yond the rudiments. In her quaint way she had given character- 
istic names to her uncles and aunt. They were ‘‘ Uncle History,” 
‘* Uncle Tracery” and ‘‘ Aunt Sew-a-Seam.” It was the aunt 
that gave her more heart-burning than the uncles, but at last she 
was rescued by her four little neighbors, French boys—she, too, 
was French—who had just as great a passion for playing wild In- 
dians as any full-fledged American lad. They constituted them- 
selves a band of defenders against all Madeleine's ills. When they 
were dressed in their war-paint and feathers, they looked very 
ferocious, indeed. Not that they succeeded in frightening stalwart 
Aunt Sew-a-Seam, but in the end, through them and their good, 
sensible mother, she learned a better understanding of Madeleine's 
needs, and this led to the gathering of the scattered family threads, 
so that the brothers and sister all lived peaceably under one roof, 
and little Madeleine’s divided life was pieced and woven together 
in fine fashion. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘‘IN THE WILDS of the West Coast,” by J. M. Oxley, tells of 
an English boy's experience with his father on the northwest coast 
of America. They skirt among the Aleutian and Queen Charlotte 
Islands, do a bit of seal fishing and some surveying for her Majesty, 
and found a fort on Vancouver Island, calling it Fort Victoria, 
The story is supposed to have occurred fifty years ago, before that 
country was as well opened up as now. The scenes are not unlike 
those described in Kirk Monroe’s ‘‘ The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,” but 
the book does not compare in any way, as English juvenile stories 
rarely do, with the good workmanship and interesting, lifelike 
quality in the American tale. (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 
EIGHT OTHER BOOKS, all English prints, with gayly illustrated 
covers, published by the same house, much on the order of the last- 
named story, and distinctly lacking in literary and lifelike qualities 
are ‘* The Two Clippers,”” by F. Frankfort Moore, ‘‘ Midshipman 
Archie,” by Annette Lyster, ‘‘A Hero’s Experiment,” by Helen 
Shipton, ‘‘ The Vast Abyss” and ‘‘A Life’s Eclipse,” by George 
Manville Fenn, ‘‘A Heart of Gold,” by Cecilia Selby Lowndes, 
‘*Primroses,"’ by Mary Bell, and ‘‘ Afterthought House,” by Eve- 
lyn Everett-Green. 








‘* Sirs, ONLY SEVENTEEN ”’ by Virginia F. Townsend, is the 
record of a few months in the life of Dorothy Draycott and her 
brother Tom. They came of good old colonial stock and lived in 
the old family mansion on ‘‘ the road which leads to Lexington.” 
Hence a goodly amount of genealogical palaver. These two 
young people pursued the ordinary studies of the average American 
youth—studies that in ‘the case of a boy lead to university life 
and foot-ball, and§in that of a girlto Browning and Dante clubs, 
witha dash of slumming thrown in. The story is fairly entertain- 
ing. (Lee & Shepard.)———‘' FirsT IN THE FIELD,” one of 
George Manville Fenn’s new books, is a tale of one of the early 
colonists in Australia. The hero’s father, a London physician, 
had impaired his health by his close application to business, and 
had gone out to the newer country to regain it. He sent his 
oldest boy back to England to be educated, and the lad, while 
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there, heard his father constantly spoken of as a convict, until he 
half suspected that there was some reason for the insult, He 
longed to go out to his father and work in a wholesome, straight- 
forward way. This time finally came, and Mr. Fenn describes 
the lad’s entrance upon his new life, from the voyage out through 
the three years of adventures, until at the end of that time he has 
fairly earned the titles of ‘‘squatter, cattle-raiser and. farmer.” 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





‘* THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN” was the reassuring stock phrase 
which old Mr. Burnley’s parrot had always on the tip of his tongue, 
and a turn they did take, for the better, when the wealthy Mr. 
Dighton made his first purchase from the bookseller’s grand- 
daughter, Rose, and hired her and the old man to take charge of 
his library and read to his invalid child. The story is an early one 
by Beatrice Harraden, revised by her for this edition, There are 
many clever illustrations by J. H. Bacon, (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) ‘*WHEN MOLLY was SIX” may be called a calendar 
of stories, there being one foreach month. New Year's is Molly's 
birthday, February brings a tale of Valentine, March of an after- 
noon tea, April of a pet cat, May of a movable feast, namely a 
friend’s birthday which in leap-years occurs on the twenty-ninth of 
February, and in other years whenever you please,—and so on to 
December. The tales are by Eliza Orne White, and there are 
full-page pen-and-ink illustrations by Katherine Pyle. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.)—-—-IT WOULD SEEM from ‘‘ Father Gander’s Melo- 
dies for Mother Goose’s Grandchildren’’ that the old lady re- 
ceived no help from her husband in writing her immortal rhymes. 
We are obliged to say that we have not found in this volume even 
a single jingle that children will care to have repeated to them, nor 
one that has the qualities which make Mother Goose’s rhymes stick 
in the memory of grown-ups, thirty years after they have left the 
nursery. The verses are by Adelaide F. Samuels, the illustrations 
by Lillian Trask Harlow. (Roberts Bros.)———‘‘SAILOR JACK, 
the Trader,”’ by Harry Castlemon, is the fifth and last volume in the 
War Series of which Rodney and Marcy are the principal charac- 
ters. The book is written with all this author’s happy gift of plot 
and development. (Porter & Coates.) 








JUST WHAT connection a good and simple technique can have 
with an affectation of the grotesque on the side of invention, we 
do not know, but Mr. Lawrence combines the two in a remarkable 
degree. ‘‘ A Farmin Fairyland" is a book of tales for children about 
a ‘rooted lover,” and a dressmaker named Gammelyn, a wood- 
cutter’s daughter rejoicing in the name still more quaintly quaint of 
Japonel, and about a horse with a hump, a green bird, and a man 
who killed a cuckoo, But the pictures are queerer yet than the 
stories. There are towers as big as a band-box, and drapery with 
shell-like folds, and tree-trunks like hempen ropes, and figures like 
disjointed marionettes, We dislike to see talent so wasted; 
but others may like it. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)—-THE ‘‘ ROBINSON 
CrusoE” of the Children’s Library is but little changed from the 
original edition, and the changes are in the interest of brevity and 
perspicuity. As is customary, the first and only real Crusoe is 
all that is given. The ‘‘ second series” and the ‘‘ Serious Reflec- 
tions’ are omitted, and no one will miss them, The illustrations 
are reproductions of old woodcuts and copperplates, which are 
much better than new half-tone pictures would be. The volume 
is very pretty in its blue and white cover. (Macmillan & Co.) 





MIss MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL has added a new volume to 
her series of tales of America’s naval heroes. ‘‘ Decatur and 
Somers ”’ are the subjects of this sketch, which is impregnated, as 
are the author’s former books, with the brine and the breeze, the 
dash, glamor and gallantry of life at sea before steam had de- 
stroyed the romance of studdingsails and full-and-by. This 
author’s books deserve the popularity they have obtained: no bet- 
ter reading could be given into the hands of young America. The 
illustrations in this volume are by W. Granville Smith, J. O. 
Davidson, George Gibbs and F. Cresson Schell. (D. Appleton & 
Co,)———‘* Lost ON UMBAGOG,” by Willis Boyd Allen, is a thrill- 
ing tale of adventures in the snowy wilds of Maine, in which Dick 
and Rod and Ned and Mabel shoot bear, encounter tramps, fall 
into pits, build camp-fires and fish for pickerel. (Lothrop Pub’g 
Co.)-———‘‘ CHATTERBOX ” for 1894 presents the customary 
variety of stories, poems, pictures and puzzles. Over three million 
‘* Chatterboxes " have been sold in Europe, America and Aus- 
tralia, the publishers assure us, and the 400 pages, with half that 
many illustrations, of the present volume seem calculated to add 
another million to the total. (Estes & Lauriat.) 
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Shakespeariana 


\~  Eprrep sy Dr. W. J. Rote, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


An Illustration of ‘‘ I Henry IV.” v. ¢. 1-6.—A Cambridge 
friend calls my attention to the following interesting passage in 
Rimmer’s ‘‘ Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England” (Lon- 
don, 1877) _— 

‘* Henry IV. reached Shrewsbury a few hours before Hotspur 
on the 19th of July, 1403, and burned down the houses on the 
{Hodnel] road. This road was rebuilt shortly after, and many of 
the houses are still standing. * * * The Haughmond hills 
rise clearly and sharply above them, and are wooded up to the 
summits. When the sun rises red over them, and especially if 
this is accompanied with a noise of wind, it is a certain sign of a 
stormy day. It is impossible not to remark the exceeding ac- 

of Shakespeare in his intensely picturesque description of 
the battle of Shrewsbury. Henry IV., speaking to his son Harry 
in the camp, says :— 
‘ How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
About yond bosky hill! the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 
Prince Henry. The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his pu S; 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves, 

Foretells a tempest and a blustering day.’” 


Of course, this may be a mere coincidence; but it is not im- 
probable that Shakespeare had been at Shrewsbury and had heard 
of this bit of local weather-lore. 


A Shakespeare Examination Paper.—Those of our readers 
who are teachers of English may be interested in the following 
questions set for a Shakespeare Prize Examination at the Louisiana 
State University :— 

‘* (1) Give Dowden’s theory of the four periods in Shakespeare's 
life, and name the leading works in each. 

‘**(2) Name the English historical plays in their supposed se- 
quence. Give reasons for sequence adopted, 

‘*(3) What were Shakespeare’s sources for English history ? 
Roman history ? ‘ Romeo and Juliet’? ‘ Winter’s Tale’ ? 

‘**(4) What is the crisis in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’? ‘King 
Lear’? ‘ Macbeth’? ‘Othello’? ‘ Titus Andronicus’ ? 

‘*(5) Name the plays in which the following characters appear, 
and give a sketch of their history with the leading traits which 
they illustrate :—’ : 

‘*(@) Hotspur, (4) Bottom, (c) Antonio, (¢) Petruchio, (¢) Imo- 
gen, (/) Volumnia, (g) Hermione, (/) Falstaff. 

**(6) What significance has each of the following names in 
Shakespeare criticism:—(a) Francis Meres, (4) Nicholas Rowe, 
(c) David Garrick, (@) Coleridge ? ” 

“I know a hawk froma handsaw” (‘* Hamlet,” it. 2. 397.)— 
A lady correspondent in Michigan asks my opinion of the follow- 
ing note, copied into a Dakota college paper with approval :— 

“Albert D, Pentz, in The Engineering Magazine, in a com- 
ment upon this, says:—‘ When Hamlet ludes to mechanics’ tools 
in the remark that he knows a ‘hawk from a handsaw,’ com- 
mentators presume that he means the bird of that name, and they 
go to eg lengths to show that Aandsaw is a misprint. But a 

wk is a tool used by plasterers. It is held in the left hand, and 
takes its name from its resemblance in position to the falcon em- 
ployed in the ancient sport of hawking. There is no resemblance 

een a hawk and a handsaw, and the prince of Denmark 
would indeed have been mad if he had confounded the one with 
the other,’” 

Handsaw, which is the reading of all the early editions, was 
changed by Hanmer to Aernshaw (heronshaw, or heron); and 
there is no doubt that the proverb was originally ‘‘to know a 
hawk from a hernshaw”’; but the corruption to ‘‘handsaw’”’ is 

older than Shakespeare's time, and he probably wrote that word, 
and thought of the tool, and not the bird. As Halliwell-Phillipps 
remarks, ‘‘ the wildest incongruities are often found in proverbial 
hrases of this description'’’; so the agrenkion of handsaw to 
wk (the bird) was readily accepted by the vulgar. If awk 
meant a tool, it was probably the cutting instrument, or ‘‘ lopping- 
hook,” which is still so called in some provincial dialects in Eng- 
land, But the hawk and the heron—the hunting bird and its prey 
—are coupled by Spenser, Hall, and other old writers; and the 
proverb was doubtless suggested by that association. The 
reference to the winds in the passage has been ingeniously ex- 
— by Mr, J. C, Heath, of Cambridge (Eng.), and Mr. Aldis 
tight and Dr, Furness both approve his exegesis ;—‘‘ Most birds, 
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especially one of heavy flight like the heron, when roused by the 
falconer or his dog, would fly down or with the wind, in order to 
escape. When the wind is from the north the heron flies towards 
the south, and the spectator may be dazzled by the sun, and be 
unable to distinguish the hawk from the heron, On the other 
hand, when the wind is southerly the heron flies towards the north, 
and it and the pursuing hawk are clearly seen by the sportsman, 
who then has his back to the sun, and without difficulty knows the 
hawk from the ‘‘ hernsew,” or hernshaw. 





To a Pessimist 


CONCERNING heretics you make 
An argument too bare ; 

They were suspended from a stake, 
Now only from a chair. 


Dissenters from the standards then 
The pious churchmen roasted ; 

To-day by milder-mannered men, 
You know, they're only toasted, 


If then an age of stern Belief 
Did such like deeds beget, 
The age of Doubt, despite your grief, 
May make us Christians yet. 
EpwarD A. ALLEN. 


London Letter 


THE WHOLE OF THE NEw Ibsen play is now with the printers, 
and its title is no longer a secret. ‘‘ Little Eyolf” is the final 
name, Eyolf being the cripple child drowned at the close of the 
first act. I understand that the high hopes entertained over the 
first and second acts have been somewhat cooled by the arrival of 
the third: Ibsen has shirked a frank discussion of a problem which, 
at one part of the play, he seemed to be approaching with open 
arms. But, while there is a certain tinge of disappointment, it is 
generally granted that the play is a very strong one. It is much 
shorter than any other of Ibsen’s dramas, and would not play for 
much more than an hour; it will, therefore, be necessary to pro- 
duce another piece concurrently, when it is presented upon the 
stage. Dr. Ibsen has discovered the manner in which the first 
rough information concerning the play, to which I alluded last 
week, got publicity. It seems that a certain author, whose work 
was passing through the same press, received one sheet of ‘‘ Little 
Eyolf” among his proofs. He read it, and spoke of it to his wife, 
who spoke of it to a friend, who spoke of it to a reporter, who 
printed the news in his paper, largely metamorphosed through this 
little game of ‘‘ Russian Scandal.” And this, also, is journalism! 
Speaking of Ibsen reminds me that Miss Elizabeth Robins has this 
week taken to Manchester the first provincial company touring 
with Ibsen’s dramas. The plays chosen are ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” and 
‘*The Master Builder,” and Miss Robins is accompanied by Mr. 
Acton Bond of the Lyceuni as leading man, together with an effi- 
cient company which includes Mr. Charles Sugden, the original 
exponent in English of Judge Brack. It is said that the perform- 
ances are doing well in Manchester, and Miss Robins will probably 
be persuaded to lengthen her tour. Country audiences do not 
often have the chance of seeing so powerful an impersonation as 
her Hedda. 

At the beginning of the week an important and representative 
deputation waited upon Lord Ripon at the Colonial Office, to lay 
before him certain aspects of the Anglo-Canadian copyright ques- 
tion, The deputation was introduced by Sir Albert Rollit, and 
among those present were Mr. H. O. Arnold-Foster, M. P., Mr. 
E. M. Underdown, Q. C., Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. W. E. H, 
Lecky, Mr. John Murray, Mr. T. Norton Longman of Longmans, 
Green & Co., and Mr. E, Marston of Sampson Low & Co, Sir 
Albert Rollit said that there was no ill-feeling to Canada in the 
deputation, but that, while Canada had the right to legislate on 
those points which concerned her own printers and publishers, it 
was strongly felt that the legislation she had proposed, repealing 
the imperial statutes in force, was a violation of the established 
principles upon which the whole copyright law of the Empire was 
determined, The deputation wished te protect literary property and 
to benefit authors and publishers. Mr. Underdown considered Sir 
John Thompson’s scheme an attempt to advance the interests of a 

i trade—that of the Canadian reprinters. Mr. Walter 
é t said that, after fifty years of struggle, the copyright bill 
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with the United States had been passed, and that the present was 
a moment in which it was essential to safeguard the future of liter- 


ary property. If Canada were to have a separate copyright act 
of her own, there would be a recrudescence of the curse of the 
cheap reprint. The American proclamation which “gave English 
authors copyright would be torn to pieces; piracy would again 
stalk abroad. American publishers would once more issue the 
books of English authors without paying them a cent. Wasa 
nation of 5,000,000 to wreak all the mischief upon a world of 120, 
000,000, in order to line the pockets of two or three publishers by 
underselling the Americans? Mr. Besant’s was a striking speech: 
the address, indeed, of the occasion. In reply, Lord Ripon said 
that he was glad to receive the deputation, though unable, of course, 
to act without further reflection. He would discuss the matter at 
once with Sir John Thompson, and could promise that the views 
which had been expressed would have the serious attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. And there, for the moment, the matter 
rests, 

A link with the past is severed by the death of Dr. John Chap- 
man, who has just passed away at Paris in his seventy-fifth year. 
Dr. Chapman was a close friend of Thackeray, Dickens and 
George Eliot, and was, indeed, more famous in literary circles 
than in those of the profession he primarily espoused. For years he 
had been editor of 7he Westminster Review, which he conducted 
exclusively from Paris— surely a unique achievement in journalism. 
He had many friends in France, for he was a man of kindly and 
jovial disposition, if somewhat intolerant of question and contradic- 
tion. Some while ago he met with a slight accident, which shocked 
him severely, and from the effects of which he never recovered. 

During the present week London has been brightened by visits 
from two of our most popular novélists, Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. 
W. E. Norris, neither of whom is much in town from winter to 
winter. Mr. Caine is full of new schemes and ideas; but it is 
untrue, ty the way, that a story of his will appear in the new Acme 
Series to which I alluded last week. It seems that the para- 
graph to that effect slipped out through some complete mis- 
understanding. Mr. Caine has no new work on hand just now: 
he is enjoying the success of ‘‘ The Manxman” and meditating his 
next big book. Mr. Wilson Barrett will produce ‘‘ The Manxman” 
in London next September, and much interest is felt here with re- 
gard to its success in New York, So far, the cables have given 
us very little idea of its fortunes. Mr. Norris, it was rumored, 
had came to London in search of fresh environment for his next 
novel, which, it is not improbable, may deal with scenes and per- 
sonages hitherto alien to his art. But this may be the merest 
gossip: I give it for what it is worth. 

The approach of Christmas is heralded by various new moves at 
the theatres, ‘‘ Money” is to come off at the Garrick, and a new 
comedy by Mr. Sydney Grundy, ‘‘Slaves of the Ring,” will take 
its place. Mr. Forbes Robertson then leaves Mr, Hare to play 
Lancelot in Irving’s ‘‘ King Arthur.” At the Court there is to be 
a revival of ‘‘ Dr. Bill,” the play in which Mr. Alexander made an 
early success. His part will be taken by Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
while Miss Edith Kenward will resume her réle of the Kangaroo 
Girl, a part which she created and swept into immediate triumph. 
While Mr, Tree travels, Mr. Lewis Waller will take the Hay- 
market, thereby inaugurating what is mentioned as a long mana- 
gerial career, Mr. Oscar Wilde has finished his latest play, ‘‘The 
Ideal Man,” which will be produced tolerably soon, and the pan- 
tomime which is to be played in the afternoon at the Lyceum is 
in vigorous rehearsal. Altogether, a lively outlook! 

It is bad news that Mr. James Payn is exceedingly unwell, con- 
fined entirely to his room, and only able to write with the utmost 
difficulty, and at the cost of considerable physical suffering. It is 
to be hoped that he has, at least, the consolation of an occasional 

¢ of whist, at which he isa passed master, It is computed that, 
if all the hours which Mr. Payn has bestowed upon that king of 
card games were massed together, they would represent something 
over four solid years of his life. Mr. Payn is one of the most 
popular men-of-letters in London. I never heard that he had a 
foe; and I know that very many friends are anxiously hoping to 
hear that he is about again. 

Mr. Frank Harris has established himself firmly in the chair of 
The Saturday Review, and has commenced a series of attacks 
The the erudition and constitution of the University of Oxford. 

Favicon $s especial red flag is the English Literature Board 

Examiners, upon whose capacity it has vented a variety of 

highly colored questions. The journalist who writes these Oxford 

leaders is not particularly well up in the subject—presumably he is 
not a University man at all; but the excitement no doubt has its 
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effect. Nowadays, it does not much matter what you know, or 
what you do not know; if you have the inclination to throw peb- 
bles at a castle-wall, you can always gather a little crowd of open- 
mouthed loiterers around you. And, after all, the whole thing 
can scarcely hurt Oxford. One recalls the peroration of 
Matthew Arnold's preface to ‘‘ Essays in Criticism ”—*‘ Appari- 
tions of a day!’’ What a puny warfare, and how ineffectual! 
LONDON, 29 Nov., 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Boston Letter 


IT IS NOT a very easy thing to get into the new Public Library 
nowadays, The most valuable special collections have just been 
arranged in their places in their rooms and the workmen are busy 
finishing their labors, so that even distinguished visitors have been 
excluded in order to prevent interruption of the work. Through 
the kindness of a friend, however, I had the opportunity of making 
a trip over the building a day or two ago, and as a result would 
predict that, if the money could be immediately forthcoming, the 
Library would be ready for use by the first of March. Unfortu- 
nately the money is very slow in coming. Last July the Trustees 
applied for an appropriation of $12,000 for the purpose of moving 
the books, but that request, referred to the committee on finance in 
the City Council, has not yet been reported. The shelves are prac- 
tically ready to receive the books, the ‘‘clutter” work has been 
cleared away, and but a few finishing touches remain to make 
everything ready for the artists to begin their decorations. This 
decoration, I presume, will have to wait even longer for the neces- 
sary funds, Speaking of the shelves, I may say that the architects 
have discarded entirely iron shelvings, deciding that wood saves a 
great deal of wear and tear on the books and is therefore the best 
thing possible, The most striking thing in the whole building is 
the magnificent reading-room, extending along the whole front of 
the building, and presenting with its arched roof and painted walls 
a handsome as well as a grand sight. It must be one of the largest, 
if not, the largest, library reading-room in the world. There is 
accommodation easily for 500 peoplein big chairs at roomy tables in 
this one room alone, while the supplementary rooms extend the 
reading area to a length of 425 feet. To show that everything has 
been selected with the greatest care, I may say that at least half a 
dozen samples were made of chairs before the one decided to be 
just right in comfort was secured. This chair feature is a very im- 
portant factor in the enjoyment of reading, as everyone knows 
who may have sat for any length of time in an uncomfortable chair 
while trying to keep interested in his literature. The item of cost 
was reduced by competition, but yet, I understand that the 1,500 
chairs in the building represent the tidy sum of about $6,000, At 
present there is but one lonesome piece of sculpture in the big 
reading-room—the bust of Whittier, It rests upon a pedestal that, 
like its companion piece, was dug up from the ruins of the Roman 
Forum. And about that hangs a story. When the marble reached 
Boston, the architects summoned workmen to wash off the dust 
and grime upon it. What did these intelligent men do, but, instead 
of using water, scrub the stones with strongest potash, thereby 
removing all the glorious old yellow stain that showed the antiquity 
of the marble and making the bases in their whiteness appear ex- 
actly like the ordinary native product of to-day. The rare Italian 
stone that paves the hall at the head of the grand stairway, also, 
met with adventure in reaching here, or rather its predecessor did ; 
for that valuable lot, while on its way, sank in a capsized vessel 
and now lies at the bottom of the Mediterranean. Another , 
however, was secured to present an absolutely unique flooring for 
America. 

It was ‘‘College Night” at the Newton Club on Saturday, and 
President Tucker of Dartmouth, speaking on ‘* The Modern Col- 
lege,” courageously discussed the benefits of athletics. He criti- 
cised, it is true, the brutality that has crept into the foot-ball 
but at the same time declared emphatically that tootabal: Wen 
worth saving, and that rules should be devised to that end, Ath- 
letics, he said, was a part of the college discipline, for the whole 
nation needs to be toned up physically, and, if athletics is omitted, 
the American pore would find in its place what everyone would 
be ashamed of. After a man entered a professional school, Prof, 
Tucker added, he begins on his bread-and-butter work, and then 
there would be no time to spend for athletics, but in the college it 
is different. He maintained emphatically that this was an educa- 
tional epoch, just as distinctly as any other epoch in our 








has been a political or religious one, 2 sd as a sign of this fact 
that within the last ten more t investments have 
been made in institutions than in any other source of 
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investment. He spoke of the great advance nade in the system 
of study, declaring that the scientific spirit, which means to get 
at the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth and to 
employ it properly, held the mastery to-day; and he furthermore 
held that, to maintain the college idea, it would be absolutely neces- 
sary for the great universities, like Harvard and Yale, to subdivide 
into groups of colleges. Apropos of colleges, rather a curious privi- 
lege has just been brought pertinently to public attention. Major 
Henry L. Higginson of the well-known banking firm of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., and promoter of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
was drawn as a juror in the criminal court. When the panel was 
called, however, Mr. Higginson was excused from the service on 
the plea that he was an officer of a college, being a Fellow of Har- 
vard University. Reference to the statutes of Massachusetts shows 
that college officers are thus exempted. 

The coming Artists’ Festival, an annual society event in Boston, 
is to take the form of a supposed entertainment presented by 
Caliph Al Raschid in honor of the tales told by Scheherazade. It 
opens with a play founded on an Arabian Nights tale arranged by 
Mr. John Abbott, and produced under the charge of Mrs. Erving 
Winslow, formerly Kate Reignolds, the talented leading lady of 
the Boston Museum, and now well known asa reader. Then will 
follow jugglery, Eastern dances and love scenes, Everyone pres- 
ent, as well as everyone taking part, will be dressed in Oriental 
garb. Speaking of Mrs. Winslow, | may say that her husband’s 
translation of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Pelléas and Mélisande,’’ recently pub- 
lished by T.. Y. Crowell & Co., has met with exceptional favor at 
the hands of readers, Mr. Winslow being not only a careful student 
of his author, but also well capable of translating into interesting 
English, 

One item to addto 7he Critic's Trilbyana and then I have done. 
Mr. Damrell of the Old Corner Book Store says that up to the very 
last moment Dr, Holmes kept in touch with the literature of the 
times, sending down to the store for ‘‘ Trilby” the very day the 
book came out, just a short time before the Autocrat died. 

BOSTON, 11 Dec., 1894. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


TWO NOVELS by Chicago writers will be published within a few 
months by Stone & Kimball of this city. One is written by Mr. 
Hobart Chatfield-Taylor, author of ‘‘An American Peeress,” and 
will be entitled, in all probability, ‘‘Two Women and a Fool.” 
The plot and the manner of unfolding it are, to judge from a de- 
scription, quite original, All of the action takes place within 
twenty-four hours, but there is no unity of space, as Chicago, 
Geneva Lake, an eastern college town, Paris and London all fur- 
nish background for the moving figures. The characters are only 
four in number, and one of these has no actual connection with 
the story. The hero, or, more properly, the ‘‘ fool,” is an Amer- 
ican painter, and it is through his reflections as he sits alone in his 
room that the story is evolved. Of the two heroines, one is a 
comic opera actress and the other a woman of advanced ideas. 
The writer describes it as a ‘‘ bizarre production,” and says that 
there is really no beginning and noend. The second novel was 
written by Mrs. Reginald de Koven, who is a sister-in-law of Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor. Although recently a resident of New York, 
where Mr, de Koven has been musical critic of 74e World and 
Harper's Weekly, Mrs, de Koven is a Chicagoan by birth and 
‘training. Always interested in literary work, she was the first 
President of the Friday Club, has done some critical work for dif- 
ferent newspapers, and has shown much talent for translating, her 
‘rendition of Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Pécheur d’Islande”’ being particularly 
‘skilful, The plot of the novel, which is just finished, is not very 
original, but it certainly has possibilities. It is concerned with the 
love of a married woman for a disengaged man. They part, but 
the separation is followed some time later by the death of the hus- 
band. The heroine seeks her lover across the sea, only to find 
him drinking champagne on the deck of a house-boat on the 
Thames with two.women of questionable character. Upon this 
situation the curtain falls. 

The Chap-Book of November 15 is a particularly interesting 
number. ,It contains the first part of a novelette by Hamlin 
Garland, ‘‘ The Land of the Straddle-Bug”’ ; an admirable judg- 
ment of ‘‘ Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” by Lewis E. Gates; and 
Bliss Carman’s fourth appreciation of ‘‘ Contemporaries ’—a criti- 
cism of Miss Guiney’s verse, which is accompanied by reproduc- 
tions of her photograph and of a poem in autograph. Mr. Boner’s 
sonnets.on Poe are decidedly weak, but the number contains, also, 
several drawings by John Sloan of the Philadelphia /ngusrer, which 
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show him to possess marked originality ahd a fine decorative 
instinct. The Chap-Book has inaugurated a series of teas, which 
promises to become a delightful novelty in the winter festivities. 
The aim of the publishers is to bring together men and women 
who are interested in literature, and to form a half-Bohemian centre 
for the literary elect. The engraved invitations they issue, how- 
ever, do not suggest Bohemia. But possibly for that reason, since 
we are still shy of anything that is not warranted as respectable, 
the first of these entertainments was an unqualified success. 

The Trustees of the Lewis Polytechnic Institute, of which I 
have already written, recently gave a banquet at the Union League 
Club to alsout one hundred men and women. Their object in so 
doing wa's to receive suggestions in regard to the form which this 
school shall take. A site has been secured on the west side, at 
the corner of Robey and Madison Streets, the lot being large 
enough to touch Monroe Street also; and the problem which now 
confronts the Trustees is a much more difficult one to solve. At 
the banquet Mr. John A. Roche, President of the Board, which in- 
cludes also Mr. John McLaren and Judge C. C. Kohlsaat, made 
the first speech, reviewing the life of Mr. Lewis, the terms of his 
will and the history of the property since his death in 1877. At 
that time it amounted to $500,000; but its value has so increased 
that the Trustees have now about $1,400,000 at their disposal. 
After adding that the Trustees had visited many Eastern schools 
for the purpose of gaining information on the subject they had at 
heart, Mr. Roche called for opinions. The majority of those 
offered recommended a trade-school, though there were also sev- 
eral dissenting voices, President Rogers of the Northwestern 
University asked for a school after the plan of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in which the highest standard should be 
maintained; and Prof, Baumberger of the Jewish training-school 
desired a normal school in the hope that public school-teachers 
would then be better fitted for their work. Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House, the Rev. Father Kelly and several others urged that 
the training be made useful to the poor, the former asserting that 
young girls and boys lose in the factories whatever knowledge 
they have gained in the public schools, The provision in Mr. 
Lewis’s will, that the plan-include ‘‘a school for the instruction of 
respectable females in different branches of art, science and de- 
sign,” was emphasized and applauded by several speakers, who 
extolled, also, the decidedly Chicagoesque recommendation that it 
should be ‘*‘ second to none,” Dr, Gunsaulus hoped that the new 
school would be a duplicate on the west side of Armour Institute 
on the south, from whose doors, he said, hundreds of pupils had 
to be turned away; and many of the speakers recommended the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn as a model. It is probable that a 
similar plan will be adopted, as the Trustees themselves seem to 
favor it. Judge Kohlsaat in closing advocated it, adding that the 
Trustees would carefully weigh the opinions expressed and then 
do as they pleased. 

Another wealthy Chicagoan wisely preferred to tender his gift 
to the city during his lifetime. The ‘‘ Matthew Laflin Memorial ” 
is the result of his generosity, but Mr. Laflin himself was too feeble 
to be present at the recent dedication of the simple and handsome 
building. It is beautifully situated in Lincoln Park, where it will 
form the home of the Chicago Academy of Sciences and its valu- 
able collection, The career of this organization is singularly in- 
teresting, because it was founded in 1857, when Chicago was little 
more than a trading village. It illustrates the courage and am- 
bition of the pioneers, the spirit which in sixty years transformed 
a prairie Indian camp into a great city. The society met with in- 
numerable discouragements: its history is a series of reverses, but 
in spite of them all it had vitality enough to maintain its existence 
and the integrity of its ideas. Its manifold vicissitudes are probably 
over at last, and its collection, which has been rudely shifted from 
one domicile to another, is now adequately housed. An effort is 
being made to give each of the museums in the city a special field. 
Practical arts is the department of the Field-Columbian Museum; 
biology of the Walker Museum of the University of Chicago; and 
the Academy of Sciences will try to secure complete collections of 
the flora, fauna and fossils of the Mississippi valley. 

The University of Illinois, situated in Champaign, celebrated 
last week the inauguration of a new president, Dr. Andrew Sloan 
Draper. And on the same day its new engineering hall was dedi- 
cated by Pres. Charles Kendall Adams of Wisconsin University. 
This building was erected as the result of an appropriation of 
$160,000 by the State Legislature; and it will be in charge of N. 
Clifford Ricker, Professor of Architecture and Dean of the College 
of Engineering. 

Von Holst’s lectures on the French Revolution have just been 
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issued by Callaghan & Co., and Dr. Carus’s ‘' Gospel of Buddha” 
by the Open Court Publishing Co. Dean Hole addressed the 
Twentieth Century Club on Nov. 28 at the residence of Mr. George 
M. Pullman. 
*'The names of ‘‘ The Duodecimos,” whose first publication | 
described in The Critic of Nov. 10, I am now at liberty to men- 
tion, Francis Wilson of New Rochelle is President, Paul Lem- 
perly of Cleveland, Vice-President, Francis M, Larned of Chicago, 
Treasurer, and W. Irving Way of Chicago, Secretary, The other 
members are Ben T. Cable of Rock Island, Ill., Edmund H, Far- 
rett of Winchester, Mass., Edward 5. Holloway, Dewitt Miller 
and Leon H. Vincent of Philadelphia, Frank E, Hopkins of New 
York, and Eugene Field and Herbert Stuart Stone of this city, 
CHICAGO, 11 Dec., 1894. Lucy MONROE, 


Carlyle’s London Home ‘ 
f,CARLYLE’S HOUSE in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, neglected for many 
years, has at last attracted the attention of the English world, and 
aplan has been proposed (thoneh not vet matured) to buy it and 


























wad 

convert it very appropriately into aCarlyle Museum. The Carlyles 
took possession of their London abode on, June 10, 1834, and on 
Feb. 5, 1881, the great Scotchman’s remains were taken from it to 
find a last resting -place at Ecclefechan, which he had preferred to 
the glory of a burial in Westminster. His niece, Mrs. Alexander 
Carlyle, has expressed her intention to present certain of her uncle's 
belongings, now in her keeping, to the Museum—among them a 
few books from his library and part of the old furniture. The price 
asked by the present owners of the house is 1750/., and it is 
thought that about 4000/. will beneeded to carry the plan into 
effect. The Duke of Argyll, Baroness Burdett Coutts, Dr. Garnett, 


G. W. Smalley and the Hon. John a are among the mem- _ 
0} 


bers of a committee formed to appeal 
co 
2 


r subscriptions. The ac- 
ying picture of Carlyle’s house is from The Westminster 


Since the above was written, the American Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James has joined the Committee, and the project has 


taken ible shape. The amount required is truly trifling, when 
weston with the act of justice and piety it will realize. Surely, 
the contributions will stream from our side across the ocean—fit 


tributes to the of the sturdy giant who*taught what he 


deserves, and what ennobles the nations—hero-worship. 
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“ Trilbyana” 


THE ‘‘ TRILBY.”’ ORIGINAL DRAWINGS at Avery's gallery are 
not for sale, after all, It is true, as stated in The Critic, that 
they were bought en d/oc by some one in England. The drawings 
were in this country at the time, having been sent here by. Mr, 
Du Maurier to he engraved for Harper's Magazine and the book. 
We asked Mr. Avery, who said that a number of people had ex- 
pressed a desire to buy some of them, what he thought they would 
have brought, if sold over here. He replied that he could not tell 
with any degree of accuracy, but he should say that they would — 
have averaged at least $50 apiece. As there are 120 drawings, 
this would have meant $6,000 more for Mr, Du Maurier, We won- 
der what they brought en d/oc. Not that much, probably. There 
are two of these drawings that this writer wanted—one showing 
Taffy, the Laird and Billee looking at the drawing of Trilby’s 
foot, the other the tail-piece at the end of the book: 





‘** TRILBY ” has even got into politics. This shows better than 
anything else how wide an audience the story must have reached. 
How many allusions to a book of the current vear would be com- 


9 PLATT, THE. NEW SVENGALL 





THE HYPNOTIZING OF MORTON 


Have you read Trilby? Svengali wae a bad. wicked man, who 
‘used jo hypnotize poor, sweet litte Trilby end make her sing and 
det aw he pleased —With anologies to M1 Maurier 


prehensible to the average reader of a New York daily paper? 
We reproduce the accompanying cartoon from the World of Dec. 
9 as a curiosity of literature, and an interesting contribution to 
‘« Trilbyana,” 


The Lounger 


] HAVE BEEN BROUGHT UP to believe that a real bibliomaniac 
could tell the name of a book with his eyes shut, if he were onl 
allowed to touch it. Wonderful stories are told of the late prone 
Sabin in this connection. Someone, so they say, gave him a book 
once that was neatly wrapped in brown paper and securely tied 
with a string. Mr. Sabin took it up, turned it about, felt it for a 
moment or two, and then said,’ ‘‘ This is the ‘Cato Major,’ edition 
so and so, boards, uncut ''"—and so it proved to be. But then, 
Mr. Sabin was not only a book buyer and seller, but a bibliophile, 
and one expects a certain amount of intuition to lurk in the fingers 
of a true book-lover. With the book-trade it is different. Who 
ever accused a bookseller’s buyer of possessing sentimental qualities 
—in connection with business, I mean, of course. Yet it seems 
that gentlemen of that profession do possess it, toa high degree. 
I wanted an advance-copy of a certain book, not long ago—a vol- 
ume of poems by one of the best as well as one of the best-selling 
poets of the day,—and the publisher, when he lent it to me, said 
that he would like to have it back by 4 certain hour, as it was the 
only copy he had and his ‘* traveller,” who was going to Boston 
that evening, wanted to take it with him. ‘* You shall have it,’’ I 
promised, ‘‘ but will you tell me why the ‘traveller’ should need 
to show a copy of the book? Is it not enough to say that you 
will publish it on a certain day? The buyer does not read it. 
He knows the author’s reputation and he gives his orders on that, 
not on his own judgment,” ‘‘ Quite true,” replied the publisher, 
‘*but the first thing that a buyer does is to take a book in his 
hand. No matter who the author, he wants to feel the book. Its 
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‘feel’ is to him more than its contents. As he ‘ feels’ he orders, 
If he doesn’t like the feel of the book, his order is small; if he 
does, it is large. It is a sort of intuition, and a ‘traveller’ who 
tried to sell a book, no matter whose, without showing it would 
make a failure of his business. If my traveller didn’t take this 
book with him, it would mean a sale of ninety per cent. less than 
if he did.” ‘* He had better take it then,” I said, and I returned 
it in good season, 
ee Sey 
I REPRODUCE FROM THE 77/bune the accompanying portrait of 
Miss M. Cary Thomas of Bryn Mawr, of whom Mme. Blanc (‘‘ Th. 
Bentzon"’) writes with enthusiasm in her Revue des Deux Mondes 
papers on ‘‘ The Condition of Women 
in the United States.”” According to our 
critic, Miss Thomas ‘‘carries with an 
immense and amicable authority the im- 
posing title of dean.” Perhaps it was 
her perfect acquaintance with our lan- 
guage, our literature, all that is French 
(and that counts for something), con- 
fesses Mme. Blanc, ‘‘ but the type of the 
woman of the future, that which Tenny- 
son has presented, mistress to learn and 
tig, to be all that which she can be, without 
stepping beyond her womanly nature, 
without resembling a man in outline, without the thought to stifle 
womanly grace, appears to me to be incarnated in Dean Thomas 
in a particularly seductive manner.”’ 


* * * 


Ir ZOLA WERE anyone else but Zola, the way ‘he doesn’t get 
into the French Academy would be pathetic. Nota single vote 
at the last election, when Henri Houssaye, the poet, novelist and 
critic, was the successful candidate. 

* * *” 


A WRITER IN The Speaker brings the charge that the book 
business in England is fast passing out of the hands of men of 
culture into those of an inferior class of men, who know little and 
care less about books. As an illustration of the truth of this 
Statement a gentleman writes to The Publishers’ Circular:— 
‘* Whilst staying at a well-known sea-side town, and inquiring at 
a book-shop there for ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ I was 


told they had it not, the vendor being quite sure, as all the cookery! 


books were kept together!” ' 
* * * 

ALL THE STORIES of this sort are not told at the expense of the 
book-trade, It is said that a lady went into a high-class music 
dealer’s shop on Bond Street, London, and asked for the popular 
song ‘‘’E Don’t Know Where ’E Are.” The salesman said that 
he didn’t have it, but that he would get it for her, and to her in- 
tense amusement she saw him write on a slip of paper :—‘‘ Get 
song ‘He Does Not Know Where He Is.’” I went into a little 
stationer’s near the Uxbridge Road Station in London, one day 
during the summer just passed, bought two or three magazines, 
and then asked, ‘‘ Do you keep mucilage?”” The woman threw 
a hasty glance over her counter and replied, with just a touch of 
acerbity in her voice, ‘‘No, I don’t. There are so many new pa- 
pers coming out nowadays that it’s impossible to keep them all.” 
I was told afterwards by an English friend that I should have 
asked for ‘‘ gum,” which, I think, is ‘after all much the better word, 
because it is the simpler. {[ went back to the shop the next day, 
asked for gum and got it. 

¢ * * &* 

FROM PORTLAND, OREGON comes a reproach that I should 
recommend hotel life for the literary worker. Perish the thought! 
I did not recommend it: I said that it had its advantages, and so 

it has; but I don’t believe in it, except in exceptional circumstan- 
ces, and then not unless one can furnish his own apartment and 
have his own ‘‘traps” around him. My correspondent’s letter 
is interesting, particularly the first statement, so I quote it in 
ull — "- 

“ Being a book-lover and in a modest way a book-collector, and 
mkt Bate The Critic ever since its first appearance bright- 
ened the literary horizon, and (what is more to the point) hav g 
at pas any bound or laid away. for future binding, many o 
which were preserved through as many age of homelessness (I 
say Aomelessness because I never could call a rented house anythin 

. dearer than a habitation), I think I cah appreciate the trials wi 

which the nomadic tendency of modern life surrounds the would- 
be collector, for whose success a, of: house room and a degree 
of permanence are essential. I have always desired for the 
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preservation of books, phamplets, odd magazines, prints, old dog’s- 
eared school-books—everything, in fact, that clings to the swiftly 
passing life at the time,—so that when the mood impelled I could 
unlock the archives of the past and breathe once more the haunt- 
ing fragrance of childhood’s sunny days. While regretfully re- 
membering many an old volume forever lost in the vicissitudes of 
a eo life, nevertheless there is rejoicing in the possession 
of the long-desired home with its amplitude of room, wherein there 
is not only a place for present accumulations and indefinite ex- 
pansion, but given that feeling of stability and settledness which 
awakens delightful anticipations of future collections. Besides, 
does not the surrounding landscape gain in charm and style when 
one can always view it from his own proprietary standpoint ? To 
an unnsual degree, considering its extreme Western location, this 
is a city of homes; but still the tendency to hotel and apartment- 
house life laysits baneful influence upon a singularly large num- 
ber of people, not infrequently those who are well able financially 
and socially to found and maintain a creditable establishment. 

‘* All this apropos of your remarks in a recent Critic concernitig © 
New York City home-life. I amsorry you found in your ink-bottle 
(surely they couldn't have come from the heart!) words of com- 
mendation for hotel life, except as a mere makeshift, especially 
for the literary worker. However, it is not my intention to argue 
for or against, beyond saying how fully you express my senti- 
ments in your first paragraph. Looking from my study east-win- 
dow, I see, on fair days, the snow-covered peaks of Hood, St. 
Helen’s, Rainier and Adams, from sixty to one hundred miles 
away, never showing the same picture twice, objects of inde- 
scribable beauty in the rugged landscape of the majestic Cascade 
Range. To-day, the balmy mists roll in from the Pacific} across 
the ever-dark-green Coast mountains, enveloping the city and all 
the landscape; and so, looking far beyond ‘the misty moun- 
tain-top,’ I thought it a seasonable time to send the Lounger 
greeting. C. H. S.” : 


* * * 
ON PAGE 407 you will find a review of Miss Guiney’s latest 
book—a prose volume: post-office keeping does not seem to en- 
Since entering upon her official duties at 


courage the muse. 








From “ A Little English Gallery.” —Copyright, 1894, by 
Harper & Brothers. 


Auburndale, Miss Guiney has written more prose than poetry 
Her new volume reveals the close student of letters. 





The Fine Arts 

The Autumn Exhibition at the National Academy of Design: 

THERE ARE MANY indifferent paintings and but few of remark- 
able merit in this exhibition. Mr. Walter Shirlaw’s head, ‘‘ The 
Kiss ’—a very innocent kiss it is, exchan: between a maid and 
her pet dove—is one of the few. Though it is small, the artist has 
found room to display some of his best qualities, It is full of ani- 
mation, firmly drawn, rich in color and graceful in composition. 
Its elements are few, but they are so disposed as to set off and 
support one another. Miss Lydia Field Emmett’s bust, ‘‘ At the 
Organ,” successfully represents a rather difficult subject, a young 
woman seen in le, the light striking on the back of the head 
and the shoulder. Another good portrait is ‘‘ Mariana,” by Miss 
Juliet Thomson, which hangs close by. Mr. Gilbert Gaul along 
with new subjects has found a new manner decidedly better than 
his old one. He. has in the corridor a small picture of Indians, 
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‘* Washing on Lake Manawa, Nicaragua,” which’is more simply 
composed, and is painted with more breadth and freedom, than 
his old-time military pictures.. The scene is on the rocky border of 
the lake, and the spectator is looking down on the bronzed figures, 
the foreshortening of which leaves something to be desired; but 
the work marks an important forward step, and brings the painter 
into line with the more serious of our younger men. Of those 
who are just coming into notice Mr. L. P. Dessar is one, whose 
‘* Mending the Nets” in the east gallery and ‘‘ Summer Sunlight ” 
in the west gallery merit attention, The former contains two fig- 
ures, an old man and his daughter seated facing each other, with 
the light coming through a curtained window at the rear. The fig- 
ures are rather timidly handled, but are correctly drawn and well 
in place. Mr. Charles C, Curran, who, also, is in the way of pro- 
gress, has a delightful little picture of a small boy in blue hidden 
under some wheat sheaves, ‘‘ Making Wheat Gum,” and making, 
at the same time, as rich a bit of color as a sapphire in the bottom 
of a gold cup. Mr, Irving R. Wiles’s ‘‘Summer” is a model in 
the fantastic costume of an Eastern dancing-girl lying head-fore- 
most in green grass. Miss M. L. Macomber’s ‘‘ Care at the Gates 
of Sleep” is a much more consistent bit of fantasy. Care is in 
torn white vestment, has serpents twined in her hair and wrinkles 
in her forehead, and the gates are of green bronze (with a realistic 
brass padlock), and the artist has even too successfully withstood 
the temptation to follow luminarist methods presented by the 
flatted oil pigments with which she paints, She must be credited 
with having made a serious effort in the allegorical vein, I. A. 
Josephi’s children playing by a rude stone bridge, ‘‘In Septem- 
ber,”’ Mr. E. A. Bell’s ‘‘ Ideal Head,"’ Francis C. Jones’s ‘* The 
Grape Arbor,” with a lady picking the black clusters, and Miss 
Emmett’s pastel of ‘‘ A Mother and Son” contain much good 
work; and Herman Hartwick’s ‘‘ A Lombard Bleachery,” a view 
along the quay of some small town with women drying clothes, 
shows that the painter has learned all, or nearly all, that French 
schools have to teach him. : 

In landscape there is a better showing than in the figure, 
though most of the good pictures are of small size. Mr. 
Theodore Robinson’s ‘* Low Tide, Riverside Yacht Club,” shows 
an expanse of wet sand, of shallow blue water and pale blue sky, 
spotted with white yachts and white buildings and, like Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Inglis'’s ‘‘Marsh Land‘ at Rye, England,”’ is remarkable 
for the excellent effect of color and atmosphere obtained from an 
unpromising subject. Mr. Walter L. Palmer’s ‘‘ The First Snow” 
and Mr. Joseph Lyman’s ‘‘Mount McIntyre, Adirondacks,” are 
both very good snow pieces, and the former artist’s picture of 
‘‘ The Doge's Palace, Venice’ marks a-promising new departure. 
‘* Gathering Autumn Flowers,” by Mr. W. M. Chase, seems to 
show that the painter is growing tired of the problems afforded by 
the Shinnecock Hills, most of which he has solved years ago. 
‘Bhere are good landscapes by Bruce Crane, ‘‘ The Farm,” C, A. 
Platt, ‘* The Terrace,” G. Wiegand, ‘‘ A Misty Morning, Flat- 
lands,” R. M. Shurtleff, ‘* A Woodland. Brook,” and by George 
H. Smillie, ‘‘ Entrance to Somes Sound, from Southwest Harbor, 
Mt. Desert,” 





Mr. MacMonnies and the Luxembourg 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

MR. KAEMPFER, Director of the National Museums of France, 
has just sent to Mr. MacMonnies a letter, notifying him that the 
Conseil Supérieur des Beaux-Arts has .resolved to purchase his 
Bacchante in bronze, exhibited at this year’s Salon, As the statue 
is intended for the Luxembourg, a few words may not be out of 
place to point out the significance of this step. The Luxembourg 
Museum is reserved for the permanent exhibition of the works of 
contemporary artists only, whether still living or recently deceased, 
The space in this Museum being comparatively very small, the 
highest standards are applied in selecting the works admitted, the 
aim being to make the collection truly representative of the best 
art of our epoch. Though the Museum is hardly large enough for 
French national art, a small s has been reserved for foreign 
masters whose works fall within its scope. Mr. Frederick Mac- 
Monnies is the first American sculptor to be admitted to the 
Museum, but he will find there among the painters some of his 
couritrymen—Whistler, Sargent, Walter Gay and two or three 


After the success of his fountain at Chicago, Mr. MacMonnies 
declined the tempting commissions he received from every side, 
sacrificing, like the true artist that he is, pecuniary advancement 
to his art. Hescame back quietly to his studio in Paris, and car- 
ried out, during a winter of constant application, his new concep- 
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tion—that of demonstrating, in the statue of a dancing Bacchant® 
carrying a young faun, the characteristic individuality of a nude 
form, avoiding alike suggestiveness and the easy realism of vulgar 
detail, but seeking the beauty of this form-in the sober justness of 
his design alone. While finishing his fountain, MacMonnies saw 
in the figure of one of his models a style of beauty admirably 
adapted for reproduction in sculpture, and for that reason re- 
turned to his quiet studio at the earliest possible moment. The 
work was shown at the Salon. MacMonnies knew that it could 
not appeal to the public; but among artists and amateurs tt has 
roused a spirit of bitter criticism’and warm approbation, like all works ' 
that change old conceptions. Without tricks of prettiness, without 
concessions, sternly correct in reproduction, the, statue is a true 
portrait, from head to foot, of a nude young woman. The un- 
initiated will probably fail to understand clearly the merits of this 
work, which may, or may not, create a school, The Luxembourg 
Museum certainly fulfilled its function when it gave a place in its 
halls to MacMonnies’s Bacchante, 


PaRIS, Nov., 1894. P, L. BION, 





THREE statuettes by MacMonnies are exhibited in the sliow- 
window of Theodore B. Starr, the jeweler, in Fifth Avenue. They 
are a Diana, which recalls both St. Gaudens’s and Falguiére’s 
Dianas; a Faun playing the double pipe standing on a globe sup- 
ported by fishes, a suggestion, we presume, for a fountain; anda 
reduction of his well-known statue in City Hall Park, All are 
marked by a peculiar grace and vitality, hard to define but easy 
to recognize. 





Whistler Etchings at the Grolier Club 

A MOST interesting lot of etchings and trawings by Mr. 
Whistler, many from Dr. Seymour Haden's collection, is on ex- 
hibition at the Grolier Club, and is well worth visiting «ven by 
those who are familiar with most of the works shown, because of 
the exceptional ‘‘states’’ and early impressions that are in the col- 
lection, and because of the water-color studies and pencil memo- 
randa that accompany many of the etchings. Most of the early 
plates are included, and there are particularly good impressions of 
‘‘The Unsafe Tenement” in all three states; ‘‘A Street at 
Saverne,” two trial proofs, one a ‘‘clean wipe,” the other with 
retroussage, and the study in pencil and wash for that picturesque 
night scene, ‘‘ La Vieille Aux Loques”; ‘‘ Fumette," with a draw- 
ing in red chalk, and other Bohemian subjects; of ‘‘ Greenwich 
Park,” the ‘‘ Limeburner,”’ ‘‘ Rotherhithe” and others of the Lon- 
don series; of some of the best of the Venetian etchings, notably 
‘* The Beggars,” ‘‘The Traghetto,” and ‘* The Two Doorways, ' 
and. many portraits and figure studies. There is a whole series of 
pencil sketches and memoranda of a voyage on the Rhine, German 
students, English tourists, gamblers and street urchins; and draw- 
ings of ‘‘ The Butcher Shop,” ‘‘La Marchande de Moutarde,” 
‘« The Kitchen” and ‘‘ Seymour Haden playing the ‘ Cello.’ 





Art Notes 

A COURSE of six lectures by Mr, John Lafarge will probably be 
delivered in the galleries of the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine 
Arts during the last three weeks in January. As the Annual Ex- 
hibition will then be in progress, the pictures will afford an appro- 
priate accompaniment to Mr. LaFarge’s words, The course is 
essentially the same as that given at the Metropolitan Museum 
last year. 

—The 64th Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts promises to be very large and fully representative of 
contemporary art. A few choice foreign pictures—one group 
from the new Glasgow School—are included. The Jury is com- 
posed of fifteen of the foremost artists in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, a fact which has assured the success of the Exhibition, 
The Hanging Committee, consisting of a representative from each 
city, will begin its work on Monday; and the Exhibition will open 
with a reception to-night, Dec. 15. 

—Many of our readers will be pleased to know of the establish- 
ment of an American agency by the firm of Braun & Cie. of Paris, 
where their well-known photographs from the old masters may 
be had at lower prices than have prevailed here, hitherto, : 

—‘' A Catalogue of the Accademia delle Belle Arti at Venice” 
has been compiled by Miss E. M. Keary for the benefit of visitors 
to Venice who require a work of the sort in English. It gives short 

i ical notices of the principal painters; and a number of 
-tone illustrations, rather poorly printed, are added at the end 
of the volume. (London: William Heinemann.) 
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The Drama 
i Tir, Harrigan’s New Play 

Ir Mr. EDWARD HARRIGAN were imaginative or inventive, 
instead of being only observant, the production of a new play from 
his pen would be a matter of first-rate theatrical importance, Un- 
fortunately all his dramatic scenes and characters, or, at least, all 
of them that are worth anything, are copies or modifications of 
existing originals, of which the number is limited. The consequence 
is thatefor some time past he has been repeating himselfs His 
*‘Notoriety,’’ which was played for the first time in this city on Mon- 
day evening, deals with types already long familiar, but is brighter 
in diction and brisker in action than some of its immediate predeces- 
sors. As its name suggests, it holds up to ridicule persons with a 
passion for self-advertisement, but this is only a secondary motive. 
The real object is the representation of scenes in a ‘‘ road-house ”’ 
and in a typical New York ‘‘ dive,” next door to a mission, The 
contrasts thus obtained are both striking and ingenious. As to 


the acting, that is uncommonly good of its kind, Mr. John Wild, . 


Mr. Joseph Sparks, Mr. Harry Fisher, Mrs, Yeamans and Mr. 
Harrigan himself being provided with parts only varying in name 
from those which they have been playing for many years. The 
stage management is excellent, as always, and the new songs by 
Mr. Braham are fully worthy of his reputation, On the whole, 
‘* Notoriety ”’ is likely to be successful, and there is no doubt that 
@ manager who devotes his stage to local scenes and interests is 
deserving of encouragement; but it is a pity that he should not be 
capable of essaying a rather higher flight. 





The New Browning Edition 


To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC :— 

WILL YOU BE good cnough to let me contradict your statement 
that Mr, Robert Barrett Browning, the poet’s son, wrote the bio- 
graphical and historical notes in the new seventeenth volume of 
Browning’s Poetical Works? Mr, R. B, B. wrote none of them: 
Dr. Edward Berdoe wrote them all, and was paid 100/. for the 
work, The notes were submitted to Mr. R. B. B., and he drew 
his pen through the names of a few persons and other words that 
he did not wish to appear : and that is all he did, 

LONDON, 28 Nov., 1894. F, J. FURNIVALL, 





English in College Examinations 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES and Preparatory Schools in 
the Middle States and Maryland closed its sixth annual convention 
on Dec, 1, at Baltimore, about three hundred delegates—presi- 
dents, professors, teachers and principals—attending. At the 
meeting held last year in this city, a committee was appointed to 
study the subject of ps entrance requirements in English, and, 
as a consequence, that of the teaching of. English in preparatory 
schools, The committee secured the codperation of the Commis- 
sion of New England Colleges on Entrance Examinations and of 
the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
the result being a joint report, which puts English on a par with 
Greek, Latin and mathematics as a branch on which there exists 
ocean uniformity of treatment in college examinations and col- 
lege preparatory schools east of the Missouri and north of the Ohio 
river, a similar association of colleges in the Northwest, also, 
having adopted the report. Among the general recommendations 
is one, ‘‘that the time allowed for the English examination for en- 
trance to college be not less than two hours”; and another, 
‘that the books prescribed be divided into two groups, one for 
reading, the other for more careful study.” The new lists of 
books, which will be used in 1898, are made up as follows :— 

For reading only:—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Books I. and II. ; 
Pope’s ‘Ili »” Books I. and XXII.; ‘The Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley P "in The Spectator; Goldsmith's ‘' Vicar of Wake. 
field”; Coleridge's ‘‘ Ancient Mariner”; Southey’s ‘‘ Life of Nel- 
son"; Carlyle’s ** Essay on Burns”; Lowell's ‘‘ Vision of Sir 
Launfal” ; Hawthorne's ‘‘ The House of the Seven Gables.” 

For thorough study of subject-matter, form, and structure:— 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Macbeth”; Burke's ‘‘ Speech on Conciliation with 
. America"; De Quincey’s ‘The Flight of a Tartar Tribe”; Ten- 

nyson’s ‘‘ The Princess.” 

A committee was appointed to select, in concert with the other 
Associations, the books for the examinations in 1899. A discus- 
sion of ‘‘ The Future of the College” brought out the fact that 
most of the educators present were 
the scope. of the college within its t | 


and not allowing 
it to encroach upon the field 






in favor of holding © 
the university. The officers. 
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chosen for 1895 are: President, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia College; Vice-Presidents, Prof, Lucy M. Salmon of Vas- 
sar College, President E. D. Warfield of Lafayette College, Prof. 
Bliss Perry of Princeton College, Principal Isaac T. Johnson of the 
Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del., and Dean J. B. Van Meter of 
the Woman's College of Baltimore; Secretary, Prof. John Quincy 
Adams of the University of Pennsylvania; Treasurer, Prof. J. B. 
Kieffer of Franklin and Marshall College; Executive Committee 
(which includes the President, Secretary and Treasurer), Presi- 
dent D, C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, Dean N. L. An- 
drews of Colgate University, Principal J. C. MacKenzie of the 
Lawrenceville School, and Dr. Julius Sachs of New York. A 
standing committee to confer with other associations consists of 
the President, the Secretary and President D. C. Gilman. 


Oscar Wilde to the Sphinx 
IN HIS LETTER FROM LONDON in last week's Critic, Mr. 

Waugh speaks of Oscar Wilde’s complaint of the impossibility of 

getting expensive books. To do his share in obviating this un- 

pleasant condition of things, Mr. Wilde has published, through 

John Lane in London and Copeland & Day in Boston, a poem 

called ‘‘ The Sphinx,” of which only twenty-five copies are for 

this country, the price being $30 each. Here is a practical solu- 

tion of the problem, so far as Mr. Wilde’s own work is concerned. 

If anyone should think $30 too much to give for a poem by Mr. 

Wilde, he may think it not more than a fair price to pay for a book 

so beautifully printed and bound, and illustrated by so clever a 

draughtsman as Charles Ricketts, an illustrator who has certain of 

Aubrey Beardsley’s tricks in the use of the line, but is more of .an 

illustrator and less of an eccentric. Here is Mr. Wilde's invoca- 

tion to the Sphinx :— 

‘*In a dim corner of my room, for longer than my fancy thinks, 

A a re: and silent sphinx has watched me through the shifting 
gloom. 

Inviolate and immobile she does not rise, she does not stir, 

For silver moons are naught to her and naught to her the suns 
that reel. 

Red are grey across the air, the waves of moonlight ebb and 

ow, 

But bp the dawn she does not go and in the night-time she is 
there. 

Dawn follows dawn and nights grow old and all the while this 
curivus cat 

Lies — on the Chinese mat with eyes of satin rimmed 
with gold, 

Upon the mat she lies and leers and on the tawny throat of her 

Flutters the soft and silky fur or ripples to her pointed ears, 

Come forth, my lovely seneschal! so somnolent, so statuesque! 

Come forth, you exquisite grotesque! Half woman and half 
animal! 

Come forth, my lovely, languorous sphinx! and put your paws 
upon my knee, 

And ™ me stroke your head and see your body spotted like the 
ynx. 

And let me touch those curving claws of yellow ivory and grasp 

The tail that, like a monstrous asp, coils round your heavy velvet 
paws.” 








Notes 

AN INTERESTING volume from the pen of Mr. Parke Godwin 
is announced by the Messrs. Harper. Itiscalled ‘‘ Commemorative 
Addresses,” the subjects being Curtis, Booth, Kossuth, Audubon 
and Bryant. A large part of the Curtis address was printed in 
The Critic at the time of its delivery. It was a model of its kind 
in manner and matter, A companion volume to this will be ‘‘ Lit- 
erary and Social Essays,” by G. W. Curtis, in which, among others, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thackeray, Longfellow, Irving and Holmes 
are discussed, 

—A new book by Poultney Bigelow, ‘‘The Borderland of 
Czar and Kaiser,’”” is announced by Harper & Bros, It is made 
up of personal experiences and stirring adventures, in which the 
author and the illustrator, Frederic Remington, took part. 

—‘‘ The cry of the inflamed people of Tewksbury, Mass., has 
evidently been heard by Mr. Walter Besant or his more sensitive 
publishers,” writes C, B, from Ripley, Ohio, ‘‘ for in the last in- 
stalment of his story ‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,’ now run- 
ning in Harper's Bazar,the name of the town whence the Ameri- 
can female'claimant comes is mentioned as ‘ Woodbury '—and 
the libelled people of ‘Tewksbury may now again rest in peace of 


mind and occupations.’" 
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—A reprint of an admirable previous translation of ‘‘Synnéve 
Sélbakken * forms the first volume in the complete edition of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s Collected Works, edited by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse and published by Macmillan & Co, The future volumes 
will, for the most part, be new’y translated, 


—All those who have read the papers on wild animals in con- 
finement, which have appeared from time to time in the London 
Spectator—especially the descriptions of experiments with music, 
entitled’ ‘‘Orpheus at the Zoo,” will be glad to hear that the 
author, Mr. C. J. Cornish, has collected them into a volume, to- 
oo with unpublished chapters on such subjects as ‘* The World 
rom the Animals’ Point of View” and ‘‘ Criminal Animals,” un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Life at the Zoo,” illustrated with reproductions of 
instantaneous photographs and of Japanese pictures, The book 
will be published by Macmillan & Co, 

—Macmillan & Co, announce for early publication ‘* Imagination | 
in Dreams,” ‘‘ From a New England Hillside,” by William Potts; 
a revised edition of Prof. Sylvanus Thompson's ‘‘ Electricity and 
Magnetism” ; and ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology,” by Prof. F. H. 
Giddings of Columbia. 

—Macmillan & Co. are arranging to publish in two volumes, 
uniform with the Dryburgh ‘‘ Waverley Novels,"’ a new edition of 
the Poetical Works of Scott, selected and edited by Mr, Lang. 
The same publishers have in press a book by Dr, Ernst Haeckel, 
which takes up the subject of Monism as a connecting link between 
religion and science, and bears as a sub-title ‘‘ The Confession of 
Faith of a Man of Science.” 


—Mr. Crockett’s new story, ‘‘ The Men of the Moss-Hags,” 
which is now running as a serial in an English paper, will be 
issued in America by Macmillan & Co, It is concerned with that 
period of Scottish history called ‘‘ The Killing Time,” and is 
based upon manuscript and traditional materials, The story 
deals with the adventures of the Young William Gordon of Earls- 
toun, who rode at Cameron’s back at the last charge at Aird’s 
Moss, and heid up the Banner of Blue at the Sanquhar Declara- 
tion. Much of the book is dominated by the personality of a 
Covenanter, the father of the heroine. The book will be illus- 
trated by Charles E. Brock. 

—The London Academy has charged Mr. Crockett with plagia- 
rism in ‘‘ The Raiders.” The editor of 7he Bookmtag denies the 
charge, and reminds its readers that it stated, ‘‘so long ago as 
April of this year, when * The Raiders’ was just published, that 
Mr. Crockett’s rue Quel/en were to be found in the volume of 
Galloway traditions edited by Mr. James Nicholson at Kirkcud- 
bright about 1840. We stated this at.Mr. Crockett’s own special 
request, and upon his own information, It is ridiculous, there- 
fore, as well as malicious, in 74e Academy to make the charge that 
Mt. Crockett did not acknowledge his sources.” 

—Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who is an authority on Scotch writers, 
says that Mr. Crockett wrote ‘‘ The Playactress’”’ as a relief from 
the strain of writing ‘‘ The Raiders,”’ and that he had no intention 
of publishing it. It was no doubt Dr, Nicoll who induced him 
to change his mind. Mr. George Alexander is said to have ex- 
pressed a desire to play the old doctor of divinity. 


— The Century will publish during the coming year a series of 
five short novels, each complete in a single number, The first will 
appear in the January number, and is called ‘‘A Lady of New 
York,” by Robert Stewart, an entirely new writer. . 

—Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes asks that any persons having 
letters of his father, will send them to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, or to A. P. Watt, Esq., Hastings House, Norfolk St., 
Strand, London, with reference to their use by J. T. Morse, Jr., 
in Life and Letters of Dr. Holmes. These letters will be care- 
fully returned to their owners after copies have been made of such 
as are found to be available. As executor of his father’s will, 
Judge Holmes has secured ancillary letters of administration on the 
estate, to prosecute claims against residents of Brooklyn for in- 
fringement of the copyrights upon ‘‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table” and ‘‘Elsie Venner.”” Actions will be begun against 
al ag have infringed the copyright upon any of Dr, Holmes’s 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. will soon publish, in a translation from the 
French of C. de Varigny, a book entitled ‘‘ The Women of the 
United States,” a subject upon which M. de Varigny feels at lib- 
erty to write, having spent several years in this country—in the 
French consular service, we believe. The same publishers an- 
nounce as in preparation a series of handbooks on athletics adapted 
more to the needs of amateurs than of professionals. The first 
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number, on the bicycle, and the second, on golf, are already in the 
hands of experts, 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons announce a new series entitled ‘‘Little 
Journeys.” It will be published in monthly numbers, each con- 
taining a description of a recent visit made by Mr. Elbert-Hub- 
bard to the homes and haunts of some well-known author. The 
first group includes George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, 
Turner, Swift, Hugo, Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, Shake- 
speare and Goldsmith. 


—D. Appleton & Co, announce as published ‘‘ The Mahdi, or 
Love and Race,” by Hall Caine, and ‘‘ Noemi,” an historical 
romance, by S. Baring-Gould, 


—‘‘The Presidents of the United States” is the title of an 
elaborately illustrated volume by John Fiske, Carl Schurz, William 
E. Russell, D, C, Gilman, John Hay ang others, to be published 
immediately by D, Appleton & Co. The same house announces 
that the title of Mrs, Cotes’s (Sara Jeannette Duncan's) new novel 
will be ‘‘ Vernon's Aunt,” It is a story of contrasting types and 
absurd misadventures, and will be illustrated. 

—Dr. A. Conan Doyle bade farewell to his hosts of the Aldine 
at adinner given by the Club in his honor, on Dec, 7, Among 
the speakers of the evening were Hamilton Wright Mabie, Sir 
Henry Cunningham and David Christie Murray, the novelist ; 
Ripley Hitchcock, Bill Nye, F. Hopkinson Smith, John Burroughs 
and Dr, Henry van Dyke, 

—Roberts Bros. announce for early publication ‘‘ The Condition 
of Woman in the United States,” by Mme. Blanc (Th. Bentzon), 
translated by Abbey L. Alger; and ‘‘Cromwell’s Soldier's Bible,”’ 
a reprint in facsimile of ‘‘ The Souldier’s Pocket Bible,"’ compiled 
by Edmund Calamy, and issued for the Commonwealth Army in 
1643; with a biographical introduction, and a preface by Lord 
Wolseley. Only two copies of this Bible are known: one in the 
British Museum, the other in this country (the ‘‘ Livermore Copy,” 
sold a few weeks ago for $1,000). This house has in preparation, 
also, ‘‘ Life and Adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb,”’ by his widow, 
with an introduction by H. Rider Haggard. 

—Benjamin Kidd's ‘‘Social Evolution " has gone through so 
many editions that the original plates are worn out, A new edi- 
tion has been printed from new type, and issued in more conven- 
ient shape. Mr. Kidd was practically unknown in England before 
his book appeared. He was a hard-working minor official who 
had been active in agitation for the improvement of the condition 
of the class of clerks to which he belonged, He has been recently 
promoted, and is now Superintendent of Death-duty Statistics. 


—The Autobiography of George Augustus Sala will probably 
be published before Christmas by the Messrs. Scribner, The 
book will be in two big volumes, and is regarded by Mr. Sala as 
his magnum opus. \n a book of Recollections which he published 
during the past Summer, he was very emphatic in disclaiming for 
that book the honor of being his autobiography. The latter was 
then being written. If varierl experiences, a wide acquaintance 
and a facile pen assure the making of an entertaining book, Mr, 
Sala’s Autobiography should have irresistible attractions, 


—Among the contents of the January Scrbner’s will be a dra- 
matic poem by Dr. Conan Doyle, illustrated by Howard Pyle, and 
an extended account of the work of the Salvation Army in the 
slums, by Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 


—The college town of Galesburg, Ill., celebrated last month 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Bryant. The poet's 
brother, the venerable John H, Bryant, read a poem which he had 
previously read at the Cummington celebration, and a number of 
letters from well-known literary men were read aloud in the old - 
First Church. A prominent part in the exercises was taken by 
Dr. Newton Bateman, President Emeritus of Knox College, and 
his successor in the Presidency, Mr. John H, Finley; indeed, it 
was they who got up the celebration. A memorial of the affair— 
each of the 250 copies signed by the poet's brother—is announced 
for publication by the College. 

—In The Critic's review of Ernst Eckstein’s ‘‘Monk of the 
Aventine"’ (Nov. 17) allusion was made to an earlier tfanslation 
of the story, This is incorrect, the Roberts Bros.’ edition being 
the first one ever published in English, 

—Dr. Daniel C. Brinton, professor of American Archeology in 
the University of Pennsylvania, has in press a ‘‘ Primer of Mayan 
Hieroglyphics "’ (to be published by Ginn & Co.), in which he en- 
deavors to interpret the mysterious writing on the monuments of 
Central America. 
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—The December. Cosmopolitan counts among its contributors 
Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. Burton Harrison, William Dean Howells 
and Albion W. Tourgée, who are represented by short stories; 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Clinton Scollard, Edgar Fawcett, James Whit- 
comb Riley and E, C. Stedman, who have poems; and Julien 
Gordon, who writes of ‘‘Abraham Lincoln in his Relations to 
Women.” Paris and Helen are the subiects of Mr. Lang’s paper 
‘in the series of Great Passions of History; James L. Breese dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Relations of Photography to Art,” illustrating his 

r with numerous portraits; and Felicia B, Clark describes 
the life of the Queen of Italy. This table-of-contents makes com- 
ment superfluous. 

—Among the contents of the December Arena may be enumer- 
ated an. article on ‘‘ The Real Significance of the World's Parlia- 
ment of Religions,”’ by Prof. Max Miiller, ‘ Guy de Maupassant,” 
by Tolstoi, ‘‘ The Religion of Holmes’s Poems,” by the Rev. M. 
J. Savage; and papers on ‘‘ The Abolition of War.” 

—The Christmas New England Magazine has a special Christ- 
mas cover in colors, and opens with an article on ‘‘ Early Religious 
Painting in America,” by Clara Erskin Clement. ‘‘ Boston Com~- 
mon in Winter,” by Joseph E, Chamberlin, is charmingly illus- 
trated; and the late Phillips Brooks is the subject of a paper on 
‘* The Ideal Minister of the American Gospel.”” The Rev. E. E. 
Hale contributes an article entitled ‘‘ If Jesus Came to Boston.” 

—The frontispiece of the January Harfer will be a portrait of 
the late Comte de Paris, drawn and engraved by Florian to ac- 
company an article on ‘‘ The Fortunes of the Bourbons.” 
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Scribner’s Magazine for 
Christmas is on all news- 
‘stands, The November num- 
ber has been out of print for 
two weeks. Get your Christ- 
mas number now. 


F. Marion Crawford, 
H. ©. Bunner, 


John Drew, 
Edwin Lord Weeka, 


Archibald Forbes, 
Robert Grant, 
agian Rudyard Kipling. 


Special. 


The two handsome Hine 
cloth volumes of Scribner's 
Magazine for 1894, and a full 
year’s subscription for 1895, 
are offered from now until 
January lst, for $4.50 net. 
The two volumes contain im- 
portant contributions by ~ 


$6.80. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
George W. Cable (a complete novel), 
Thomas Nelson Page, 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 


William Henry Bishop, 
Joel Chandler Harris, 


There are more than 600 illustrations. 


This offer is made not only 
to secure new subscribers, but 
to induce readers to bind 
and preserve their Scrzbner’s. 
The usual -price of these 
volumes and subscription is 


Orders should be sent now, 
Scribner’s Sons, 158-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 















Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
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Marcus Ward & Co., 


LTD., 


Have just issued 


Queen Victoria's Dolls. 


Published with permission and approval of Her 
Majesty, the Queen. Cloth, full gilt, price, five 
dollars. 

Daily Messages from the King, 
By His Messengers. 


Readings for every day in the year selected and 
arranged by Miss ZABRISKIE in twelve subjects, with 








#n introduction by Mrs, MarGaret E. SANGSTER, 
Cloth, full gilt, one dollar; full calf, two dollars. 


Told in a Hammock. | 


A large quarto book for children, Full of colored | 
pictures of children at play, with verses. By MAR- | 
GARET WENDELL HUNTINGDON, Price, one dollar. } 
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By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, With borders of | 
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Booklets, etc. 
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BARNEY, COSSACK, REX, 
o> 
By MRS. IZOBA C. CHANDLER. A group of 
valiant dogs: ‘* Barney,” the pauper bulldog; 
‘+ Cossack,”’ the silvery Russian wolf-hound of the 
boy-artist; and poor little ‘* Rex,” the most 
promising of the St. Bernard tribe, who tells his 
++ anto-bow-wowography”’ with charming simplic- 
ity and with many sage comments on dog and 
mankind. Not the least notable feature of this 
beautifal volume is ths profusion of drawings of 
dogs, They are from the pen of Mrs, Chandler, 
the artist-author, who knows dog nature and lore 
as do few American women. Crown 8vo, appro- 
priate cover design, cloth, gilt top, $2. 
ee) 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
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3 — Current Literature........... 
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The only way to tell 
whether you can write 


better with TApDELLA 
Pens is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1,25 boxes, Samples, 
20 styles, 10 cents, TADELLA PEN CO,, 
74 Fifth Ave,, New York, 


A PANORAMA 
442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—trivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 


‘* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ” 





For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Ratiwa 
Travel,” send two 2-vent stamps to GEORGE H, 
DANIELS. General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


IRCA «6 so 5-0, 0-9 ole since 2 
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3 — New England Magazine.... .. 2 05 
3 — New York Observer (new sub). 2 25 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune... 90 
5 — North American Review...... 4 25 


Complete List Sent on Application. 


Subscriptions may begin at an time, 
When no date ts Mn Se we begin with 
the current number. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY — 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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RopeRts’ New | Books. 3 


OUT TO-DAY. 


As a [latter of Course, 


By Ayniz Payson Catt. Author of “ Power 
Through Repose.” i6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
The aim of this book is to assist toward the re- 

moval of nervous irritan's, which are not only the 

cause of much physical disease, but materially in- 
terfere with the best bilities of usefulness and 
pleasure in every-day life. 


The flinor Tactics of Chess. 


A Treatise on the Development of the Forces 
in Obedience to Strategic Principle. By 
Franky K. Young and Epwin C. Howe t. 
16mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 

The greater partof the volume is what may be 
termed “interesting reading.” The style is clear 
and forcible, and the system which it te «ches is put 
together in a progressive, logical way that is quite 
convincing. appeals to readers who-may be 
: gurious to learn in familiar language the elements 

of chess as it exists in spirit, apart from 
the letter of analysis. 


Ballads in Prose. 


By Nora Horrer. Square 12mo. Cloth. 
With a title-page and cover by Walter 
West. American copyright edition, $1.50. 

These strike one as the most beautiful versions of 

Irish legends ever read. They are perfectly simple 

and unaffected in idiom and yet full of the Celtic 

wizardry. They are lovely, haunting things. 


Discords. 


By Gorge Eaerton. Author of ‘ Key- 
notes.”” American copyright edition, 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


The Great God Pan and the Inmost 





Light. 
By Arraur Maonex. American copyright 
edition. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
A New Biition. 


The Light of Asia. 

By Sir Epwin Arnotp. With a portrait, six 
illustrations, and decorative cover design. 
12mo. Cloth. 175 cents. 

At ali. bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





A GOOD GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY: 


A BUNDLE OF PAPERS IMBUED WITH THE SO- 
BRIETY OF MIDNIGHT. BY WALTER BLACKBURN 
HARTE. ‘ 

“WE REGARD THIS WRITER AS ONE OF THE 
ABLEST OF THE YOUNGER AMERICAN ESSAYISTS— 
IN SOME RESPECTS THE BEST. HIS SUBTLETY 
AND RICHNESS OF THOUGHT AND ALLUSION GIVE 
HINTS OF A COMIMG MASTER.’”’—SYRACUSE STAND- 


ARD. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $1.25. 


ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DUTCH TILES. 


, A Calendar for 1895, Published by the Channing 
Auxiliary. 





SCENES FROM THE LAND OF DIKES AND WIND- 
MILLS IN BLUE AND WHITE 
HALF-TONES. 


Price, @1.00. Orders filled by mail. 
Address 


’ SECRETARY CHANNING AUXILIARY, 
Franklin and Geary Sts., San Francisco 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
Z OF ERASMUS 
By James A. Froude. Svo, $2.50. 


$ 


LIFE OF 
CHARLES LORING BRACE 


Chiefly told in his own letters. With 
Portraits. Cr. 8vo, $2.60. 


S 


LIFE OF ST, FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 
By Paul Sabatier. Translated by Louise 





‘Mr. Froude has produced a masterly 
icture of Erasmus and his times. . . . 
0 competent critic will fail to reccgnize in 

these lectures a virility of judgment, a vigor 

of thought, and a skill of presentation emi- 
nently worthy of one of the gieatest living 
writers of English.”— London Times. 


The great work accomplished by Mr. 
Brace, particularly in the Newsboys’ Lodg- 
ing-Houses which he founded, gives to his 
biography a peculiar interest. The volume 
reveals the story of his mental and spiritual 
as well as his external experience -his private 
life and intimate relationships and his views 
on moral and political questions. 


‘* We have seldom seen so masterly and 
careful a criticism. We scarcely ever re- 
member to have come across an historian 
who combined the more critical faculty with 
the ¢ffusive and pictorial talent in such happy 
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Seymour Houghton. 8vo, $2.50. 


S 
LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF DEAN STANLEY 


By &. E. Prothero and Dean Bradley. 
CHEAPER EDITION, Illustrated. 
Svo, 2 vols., $5.00, 


¢ 
¢ 
; 
¢ 
; 
¢ 
é 


roportions. 
ent book.”—London Sat. Review. 


‘Tt does not contain an uninteresting or 
unnecessary page. 
one of the English Church’s noblest minis- 
ters.” — Advance. 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s 
HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. 

By HEnRY C, VEDpDER. Cloth, gilt top, 16mo, 326 

pp-. $1.50 Acritical and fascinating account of 

the literature and writers of our own day, includ- 
ing nineteen contemporary authors, 

«The first effect of reading the book is to send 
one back to the authors analyzed, with fresh en- 
thusiasm and appreciation .. . surelya desir- 
abl state of mind wherein to read and study under- 
BEACON. 

BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; 
Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizen- 
ship. In prose and verse, with notes. By HENRY 
8B. CARRINGTON, 'U. 8. A., LL.D. Cloth, gilt, 16mo, 
443 pp., $1.25. (In school edition, 72 cents.) 

. “It wasavery happy thought to bring together 

the inspiring utterances of so many patriotic men 

and women,”— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 
showing aims, principles and plans of everyday 
teaching, with {llustrative lessons. By SARAB L. 
ARNOLD, Supervisor Primary Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Cloth, 16mo, 276 pp., $1.25. 

‘* Nowhere else is it ble for a teacher in her 
everyday work to find so much that is helpful by 
way of lesson aids. . . asin these pages.”—The 


American Teacher, 
A HARIIONY OF THE GOSPELS FOR 
HISTORICAL STUDY. 

An analytical synopsis of the Four Gospe’s in the 

angen Version of 1881. By WM ARNOLD STEVENS, 

D D., of Hechester Theological Neminary, and 

Ernest DeWirr Burton, of the University of Chi- 

Cloth, small quarto, 249 PP. $1.50. 

“T think it is much the best ee Harmony we 
have.”—Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., New College, in- 
burgh, Scotland 
THE REASONABLE CHRIST. 

By Groner E. MERRILL, 16mo, cloth and gilt, 215 


Pp.» $1.25 
R A book whose trend is notin the ordinary rut.” 
—Literary World. 
“Pree and liberal in tone. . . it is written in gentle, 
attractive and effective style.”—7 he Independent, N.Y. 
ae and our ot are for sale by the 
and circulars 


leading booksellers, Send for 
descriptive of our EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Berlin Photographic Co, 
Fine Art Publishers, 


14 E. 234 St., New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
of our photos and grav- 
ures from celebrated 
pictures by the old 
masters, and by the 
foremost living artists 
of all nations, mailed on 
receipt of 25c. in stamps. 
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“The first literary journal in America” 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
‘ AND THE ARTS 


Edited since Jan. 1881 by], B. & J. L. Gilder 


Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
than six months but not more than one 
year old, fifteen cents a copy. Over one year 
old, ¢wenty-five cents. Many of the earlier 
issnes are out of print. Indexes same price 
as single copies. 

Vol. I. (old series), covering the year 1881, 
#15. Vols. II, and III. (1882 and 1883), $10 
each. Each volume of the new series (be- 

inning Jan., 1884) covers six months; price, 

2.50. 

‘Essays from The Critic,” $1. Critic one 
year with “Essays,” $3.50. Handy Binder, 

1. Critic, one year, with binder, $3.50. 
ONE YEAR, $3.00. SIX MONTHS, $1.50. FOUR 

MONTHS, $1.00, 

To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union, 
postage $1.00 per year extra. 

THE CRITIC Co. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











December 15 1894 














The Christmas 
“Century.’ 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES AND POEMS, 6 COMPLETE 
STORIES, 25 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC, 


Interesting chapters in Prof, Sloane’s 
great historical work, ag pe 
by press and public the t life of 


NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON’S ATTEMPTS AT AUTHORSHIP, 
GARRISON LIFE, PERSONAL TRAITS, ETC, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


First American story, “A Walking Delegate.” 


MARION CRAWFORD’S 
“Casa Braccio,”’ a stirring serial of Italian life. 
First chapters of a new novel, “An 

t Wooing,” by 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 














who begin with this issue may 


made to 





‘THIS magnificent Christmas number, sold everywhere, price i, cents, New yearly 


wet r have the ah age number ¢ ee 
on request. All booksellers and newsdealers 8 tions, — $4.00,— or remittance ma’ 
de a THE CENTURY CO., 0 k. 


subscribers 
¢ first of the new volume) free 


nion Square, New Yor 














CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


By Arrnur H. Smirn. Second Hdition, Revised. With 16 full-page original illustrations: 


8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


“A few copies (of the Shanghal edition] reached the United States, one of which we read; and proba- 
bly like ail other present or former residents of the Far East, we were struck with the singular penetration, 


learning and sympathy of the author. 


The book was generally accepted by students of the Par Bast 


not only one of the ablest analyses and portrayals of the Chinese character, but on the whole one of 


the most truthful and judicial. 
languag®, has enabled 


Twenty-two years’ residence among the people, with command of their 
r. Smith to see them as they are,.”—The Nation. 


“Unusually acute powers of observation, comparison, and criticism are united with a strong sense of 
fairness and a large power of graphic description and illustration.”—-The C 


“ It is scarcely enough to say about this 


longregational 
ik that it is both interesting and valuable. Those best in- 


formed call it without exception the best book on the Chinese that is before the public, and a pretty care- 


ful survey of it confirms that opinion.” —JInde 
“A components trustworthy study.”—The Adv 
“Combines rare insight into 

ing.”—A. 7. Pierson, D.D, 


Among the Tibetans. 


By IsasELLa Birp Bisnor. [illustrated 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. - ve 
“ This volume is as fresh and striking as was Miss 
Isabella Bird’s first notable venture, the much- 
he see ‘Unbeaten Tracks in Japan.’”—Jhe 
« Y. Times. 


A Gift of Peace 
And Loving Greetings for 365 sage, By Rose 
PORTER. sang Hane, silk, $1.75; white cloth, 
$1.25; cloth $1.00. 
A companion to “A Gift of Love,” of which the 
— says: “It isa lovely and lovable little 
volume. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, } 


ance. 
facts with clear an 





44 forcible forms of expression. Most delightful read- 


Before He is Twenty. 

Five perplexing phases of the Boy Question consid- 
ered. With portraits of the authors. 16m 
cloth. glit top, 75 cents. The “ phases” an 
authors are: 

The Father and His Boy......... Robert J. Burdette 

When He Decides......... Frances Hodgson Burnett 

The Boy in the Office............+. .-»-Hadward W. Bok 

Evenings and Amusements...Mrs. Burton H. 

Looking Toward a Wife......... Mrs, Lyman Abbott 


At Mother’s Knee. 
The Mother’s Holy Ministry with Her Children in 
pv Home. By Rev. J. M,. P. Orts,D.D. 16mo, 
clo 


th, $1.00. 
“A lovely nursery-book to aid Christian mothers 
in their most sacred duties with their little ones,” — 


N. ¥. 
112 Fifth Avenue, New Yorke 
150 Madison Street, Chicago. 











Charles T. Dillingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 


764 AND 766 BROADWAY, 
3 doors below Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Offer their immense wholesale stock of | in 


Books to the public during 
the Holidays. 


Standard Books in Sets, 
Juvenile Books, etc. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


In Beautiful Bindings. 
Avolp tHE 


RUSH sy Catiinc Earty. 
Send for Catalogue. 





FOR A PRESENT: 


The Ariel 
Shakespeare 


Now complete.) The only edition of Shakespeare 
vite the howe Mlstinctive features: Each 

a separate volume 84x65 inches; just the size for 
the et; printed from a font of large, new type; 
the text is complete, and as Shakespeare wrote it, 
without pruning; with 500 delicate outline illustra- 
oe oward. Sold in cloth, leather, or 
sayiess "A Chath, ouch to ota; pen eotrah veemens 

yles: eac’ ; per se 
in box, $16.00. B.—Full leather, each 


cts. ; 4 vols., i $30.00. C,—40 volumes 
pou in 90, cloth,'im box’ per set, 615.00. D.-40 
yolumes bound in 20, half extra, in box, per set, 

‘“*No pocket edition of has ever been 


ea that will compare with this in any fea- 
”— Rochester Herald. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 West 23d St., New York. 


¥ 









A.S.BARNES & €0,, 


PUBLISHERS, 

56 East 10th St. «ar. Broadway), New York, 

Barnes’ Popular History of the United 
States. : 


New Edition. By the author of ‘‘ Barnes’ Brief History."’ 1 
vol., 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 83.50, 
About the best one-volume household history of our’coun 
m. It is most interesting in style and beautiful in illus” 
tration. 


It has the rare merit of being readable,""—John Bigelow , 


Fay’s Three Germanys, 


A History. of Germany brought down to the Present Time, 
By THEopore S. Fay, late U. S. Minister to Switzerland, 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 
“ Minister Fay was an mae to the important events 
of 1848, 1866 and 1870.""-Philip Schaff, 


Two Recent Books “Well Worth Reading." 
1. The New [linister. A Novel, 


By KennetH Pavut, 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.00. 

A clean, strong story of pastoral life in a modern church, 

‘* It is well worth reading, either for its story, its satire, or 
its suggestiveness on the subjects that ween 5 8 men's minds 
to no small extent in these days."'"—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

It is, as a whole, an unusually get book and merits a wide 
circulation, as it will certainly have an interested peru 
= into whose hands it may chance to fall.’'—Public 

pinion. 


2. Looking Within. A. D. 2027, 


A social picture of the a1st century. By J. W. Roberts, 
tamo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

“ This is a remarkable book,’’"—Boston Traveler, 

“ Those who have been impressed by Bellamy’s ‘Lookin 
Backward’ will be wise to read portions cf this book wit 
care.''—Boston Congregationalist. 

“ Since the appearance of Chas, Reade’s ‘ Put Yourself in 
His Place,’ no more striking exposure of the folly and 
wickedness of some labor organizations and agitators have 
been published '""—Lutheran Observer. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 


Illustrated. By Rev, Lyman Assott, D.D., Editor of 
“ Outlook," and Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, L, I. 
ae now ready. 8vo, cloth, per set, $7.50; per vol., 


1. 50, 
I. Matthew. 3. John. 
2. Mark and Luke. 4, The Acts. 
5. Romans. 


“ We are strongly convinced that this is one of the ablest 
pyrteentanics that this century has produced ."'—Bishop J, 
. Vincent. 


The History of the City of New York. 


By Mrs, MARTHA 


. Lams. Iiustrated. 2 vols., royal octa- 
vo, cloth, gilt top, $16.00, 


(Price reduced from §20.00,) 


There is no work so far as I know that rivals it or even = 
proaches it as a text-book of information touching the hi 
tory of our city —Chas, H, Parkhurst, 


The work in my judgment is all that Dr. Parkhurst claims 
for it,—-Thomas F. Gilroy, Mayor of the City of New York. 


In my view it is by far the best history of the city,—George 
Bancroft. 


It ought to be in every school and home library.—George 
William Curtis. 
are superb. —Richard 


In paid ; 
8. Storrs. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid om receipt 
of price by the publishers, 56 East woth Street, (near 
Broadway.) 


B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER) 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
81a Broadway, New York. 


the vol 








? JUST READY. ‘ 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


Qo saptomporarion ona the bet Modern eon 
Gite anttionl bores as to the comparative meri 
different vapors ty well as the literary standing 
of the authors | a list of 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN BOOKS, ' 
being hints for selecting the German Library of a 
man of culture. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacners’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in the U. 5. 
Established 1855. 


g East t4Tu Street, N. Y. 
is valuable in 


An Agency If it merely hears of tells 


fou about them “Tirag ls something, but if it is asked to 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
C. ‘W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





epatice to its influence. 
vacancies and 








CALIFORNIA 





MATTHEWS SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twenrty-wintrn Year. 
Rev. Atrrev Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 


S* 








CONNECTICUT 


IOCESAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE. 


st year opens . 8 
Th for College or Business. 
VV, JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 


Woodside Seminary 7 om. 


Terms, $500 to $700, Number limited, 











Address for ci and particulars 
Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 
188 BAIRD’S Institute for Sits. pif miles from Bow 
York City. Primary and Colleg 


Preparat 
New buildings, steam heat, Relendoesens f light, Gym: Gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 22d year. 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 
S* MARGARET'S, DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Twentieth 


Rosbetty pt. nit 1894. The Rev, Francis T. 
vm ro dh Ws Rector, Miss Mary R. HILLAi 











NEW YORK 

T. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N.Y. Optional 

advant ta Mode: Languages 
im. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue t 
YD, Principal, 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELIS “Cl Coss es FOR WOMEN, Three Full 
Courses of ren Location beautiful and health- 
ful. a, a‘. ing with modern ares. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 

catalogue. 


St. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Wm. Verbeck. 
Next term begins January oth, er. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES omeaged ag? oe ag GtRL® 


Lb pnd aad, 1 
Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Grst Year. Con, LOUIS H, ORLEMAN, Principal. 
ACADEMY, 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 


§$9TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College the Gov- 
Aestenieh, ond Boca. U. 8. Aimy off 


ernment cer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


a 














Twenty-ninth year will 
ertificate admits to Verse and 














NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive 
Tue Misses Ety’s ScHoo. ror GIRLS. 





NORTH CAROLINA 





— ? North Carolina. 
MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
bee =H — i of the Fifty- Third School Year 


Physical Culn Sebmeent Hygiene. Address the Rector; 
. B, Smepes, D.D. 








OHIO 





Painesville, Ohio. ~ 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a ones xj study beyond that of the pre- 


paratory or hig 
74 Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
ScHOOL For Twenty GirLs. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be ory in two years. Terms, 
S200 a year. Address Mme, H, 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC, 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 
265, 672 Gorgeous Holiday hei wy Boeke. 
354,672 oy a meeileh a eae pmertes 
48,782 Didier Prayer Denke PRICE. 
strated Holiday Catalogue Free, 



















Third Door West of Cit 
* Hall Park, NEW Yok 





E 
and CURRENT 
ATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are bein cing made to our list. TEXT 

BOOKS, G MARS, DICTIONARIES, 

KS. Books for the acquire- 

ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions te 
all periodicals. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 
Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or dooks 

of any description—School Books, Standara 

Books, Novels, etc.—send to WALLIAII R. 

JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 

and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 

NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
Importations promptly made. 











Greater quan- 
es, all des, 


PAPER by the POUND, and feu tam 
a INS 


om Oy lower price, than by quires. 
sieges marked, on reosigs of roc, R. J 
ne stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave, one St.), N. Y. 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Witiiam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York. 
Cataloenes issued continually. 








New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
French and English School for Girls. 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY | x 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirzcror. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 


extending froni'Sarrzusex 1st to Mav ust. The faculty 
eapepee the Poctinant axtints and instructorsof America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conserva' abroad can 


Loh ee teachers, 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





CaTALoGue of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 
ig! Junk Shop of A. S. Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
‘. ity, now ready, 





H, WILLIAMS 


195 West 10rn Street, New York, 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 


6 
Handy-Binder 
To any address, One Dollar. 
- The Critic one year, with Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CQ., Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











Special attention paid to |. 


MEN'S WOOLLENS. 



















Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
_——— strength,—Latest 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 


wder. Highest of all in 
nited States Government 














IRISH & SCOTCH SUITINGS, 
DIAGONALS. 


English Trouserings, 
OVERCOATINGS. 


Worsteds and Broadcloths, 
Plaid-back Golf. Cloths, 
Plain Colored Cloths, 


for TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
and RIDING HABITS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 


PLAIN and FANCY CLOAKINGS. 


Proadway L { 9th és. 


NEW YORK. 





Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer’s 
RECAMIER | 
CREAM 





Will Cure Pimples, Red 
Noses and all Skin 
ir _ Eruptions, 
ame. 131 W. 31st Street. 









FOR SALE EV EVERYWHERE. | SAMPLE FREE. 





